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Social Development Through the Movies 


HENRY JAMES FoRMAN 
Author of Our Movie-Made Children, New York City* 


‘< HE man who writes a book,” re- 
cently stated the producing head of 
one of the largest motion picture 

companies on this continent, ‘may have 

dreams of reaching 100,000 people; but if 
he reaches 50,000 or even 25,000, he is out- 
standingly successful. The average motion 

picture reaches between fifty and seventy mil- 

lion people.” 

Think for a moment what this means: 
fifty to seventy million people. The greatest 
play in the world probably never reached 
even a fraction of such staggering figures. 
By comparison with that, even the plays 
of Shakespeare and Moliére sink to the rank 
of private theatricals. Seventy million for 
the average movie and many more millions 
for the outstanding one. Let us bear these 
figures in mind. 

During the War, motion pictures were 
used for propaganda because of the deep 
impression they could create in the minds 
of masses of people. They cannot only 7m- 
press the mind; they can affect and mold it 
to an extent that during the War was only 
hoped for and guessed at, but was unknown 
because not scientifically attacked. 

It is now known—pretty thoroughly 
known—because an associated group of sci- 


* Published by Macmillan. 


entists in various parts of the country re- 
ceived a grant of money from the Payne 
Fund to study this and kindred subjects 
scientifically. It took those psychologists, 
sociologists, and educators between four 
and five years to make the studies which 
have been brought together and summa- 
rized in the recently published book, Our 
Movie-M ade Children. 

I shall not aim to reproduce a book in a 
brief paper, nor would it be any use since 
that book, in turn, is based upon some nine 
volumes of scientific facts and data. The 
only thing one can do is to give the high 
lights among the discoveries made as to the 
movies and their effects upon our children 
and what we, the citizens of America, can 
do to mitigate some of their worst evils and 
get a better and more socially desirable 
product. 

To begin with, we are all concerned— 
everyone of us. If we do not go to the 
movies ourselves, our children or the chil- 
dren we teach go. Seventy-seven million 
people a week see the movies in the United 
States, and that is a conservative estimate. 
The motion picture companies themselves 
have estimated a weekly audience in 
America as high as 115,000,000, and a 
world audience at 250,000,000 a week. Not 
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only we in America, but the entire world is 
involved in the results of the merits or de- 
fects of the motion picture. And since we 
spoke a moment ago of the propaganda 
quality of motion pictures, it is obvious that 
we are all as deeply concerned about that as 
we might be about education, about the 
economic situation or about world peace. 
But how, we may ask, do we know that the 
pictures actually have the effects of propa- 
ganda; that is, that they leave fairly perma- 
nent impressions upon the minds of those 
who see them? 

In this way: Psychologists in their re- 
search devised careful tests to see how a 
group of young people (upper grade and 
high school students) felt, let us say, toward 
the Chinese. They found, for instance, that 
there was in a certain group of several 
hundred a distinct anti-Chinese feeling. 
Then, without any particular warning or 
preparation they distributed tickets to a 
picture called ‘‘Son of the Gods,” in which 
the hero is a young Chinaman of excellent 
character and of good bringing up. After 
that picture, as a matter of routine, these 
young people had another test as to their 
state of mind with regard to the Chinese. 
The mental attitude dropped sharply in the 
anti-Chinese direction and rose just as 
sharply in the pro-Chinese direction. In 
other words, these young people had their 
minds definitely turned from one attitude to 
another, and from anti-Chinese they be- 
came virtually pro-Chinese. 

As another instance, ‘The Birth of a 
Nation” is a violently anti-Negro picture 
which had been recently remade with 
sound. In Illinois the experimenters found 
a town in which there are no Negroes. 
Many of the children of the town, the Super- 
intendent of Schools informed the investi- 
gators, had never seen a Negro. Naturally, 
when the test was administered these young | 
people indicated that to them a Negro was 
like any other human being with the same 
rights and privileges. The opportunity of 
seeing “The Brith of a Nation’ was then 
given to them as might be any other enter- 
tainment. The subsequent test showed a 
sharp decline of their natural humanitarian 





feeling and an equally sharp rise in the dj. | 


rection of anti-Negro prejudice. 
Experiments showed that after a month, 
after three months, six months and nine 
months, and even nineteen months, thig 
mental attitude still remained with the 
young people who had seen these pictures! 


Again we add that every picture leaves : 


fairly lasting impressions on the mind 
whether we know it or not. 

That is what the pictures can do. The 
question to us then is what do the majority 
of pictures contain in their plots and stories 


recognizing that the contents will remain | 
so indelibly in the minds of all the young 


people who see them. 
It was found that about eighty per cent 


of all pictures deal with the three major ; 


themes of crime, sex, and love. 

In 1930, for instance, in 500 feature piec- 
tures, 137 dealt with crime and 44 with 
mystery and war, making nearly 40 per 
cent of the total number of pictures loaded 
with scenes of crime and violence. Imagine 
the deposit in the minds of the beholders! 
Why need we be surprised that crime of all 
sorts and crimes of violence are increasing 
in the United States? In 115 pictures taken 
at random as they passed through the 
theatre, 54 murders were committed, 59 
cases of felonious assault, 17 hold-ups, 21 
kidnappings, numerous other crimes, witha 
total of 71 deaths by violence. Altogether, 
406 crimes were committed and 43 more at- 
tempted, a total of 449 in 115 pictures! 

What can we expect of our youth if we 
submit them to these scarlet streams of 
crime annually, to this very blood-tub of 
homicides and murders? Even if they were 
angels to begin with, as doubtless they are, 
what should we expect them to become in 
view of this ceaseless propaganda of evil 
and criminality? But we are a supine 
people and we accept blindly what is in the 
tin-can and we pay for it. 

In these 115 pictures, a large percentage 
of characters came under the headings of 
“occupation unknown” or “illegal occupa- 
tion” such as gangster, bootlegger, smug- 
gler, thief, bandit, blackmailer, prostitute. 
That is the company to which, largely, we 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH THE MOVIES 


| expose the youth of our land—people whom 
' we should not care to know or live amongst, 
ple who are a menace to the community” 
and a problem to the police. Aside from 
their characters, their language is vulgar 
and their specialty consists of ‘“wise-cracks”’ 
and double meanings. Their standard of 
| morality is that of the barnyard when it is 
not that of the jungle. Frequently it is both. 

Again, let me ask, what can we expect of 
our children in view of their exposure to 
this world? 

We console ourselves with the thought 
that everything they see, the poor inno- 
’ cents, in the pictures, will glide from their 
minds as water from a duck’s back; that 
' many things they will not notice at all be- 
cause their minds simply will not take them 
in. Unfortunately, that assumption is ab- 
solutely wrong. The opposite is true. It was 
found that the youngest children, of eight 
and nine, remember 60 per cent of every- 
thing that you remember from a picture. 
The average of what they carry away from 
the textbook is only about 30 per cent 
after, say, a month. The average of what 
they carry away from pictures is over 70 
per cent the day after; and, astonishingly, 
| at the end of say six weeks or three months 
it even rises to 100 per cent, and even to 
110 per cent. 

What this means is that what they get 
from pictures germinates in their minds and 
even increases with time, because children’s 
minds are not over-filled with experience 
- and, owing to day-dreaming, there is a proc- 
ess of expansion in the case of these vivid 
scenes and sounds. 

There are many physical effects upon the 
sleep of children, upon brain and nerve 
centers, notably from pictures of horror and 
| fright and pictures of the erotic sort, on 
which I have no space now to dwell. Suffice 
it to say that a neurologist of great repute 
and standing, Dr. Frederick Peterson, has 
compared some of these effects to the same 
sort of shell-shock that soldiers received 
during the War. 

Children are, we know, universally imi- 
tative. Imitation is a major part of their 
education in this world. In virtue of the 
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visual patterns so constantly presented to 
them at the rate of a movie a week and in 
many cases of two, three and four movies a 
week, they must mentally imitate much of 
what they see on the screen. 

As one sixteen-year-old puts it: ‘‘A young 
couple sees the.art of necking portrayed on 
the screen for a month, is it any wonder 
that they soon develop talent?” 

A young burglar, in starting preparation 
for his career, puts it frankly thus: ‘The. 
ideas I got from movies about easy money 
were from watching pictures where the 
hero never worked and seemed always to 
have lots of money to spend. All the women 
would be after him. I thought it would be 
great to lead that kind of a life.” 

These ideas are not confined to burglars. 
Even in a “good” neighborhood, such as 
you and I live in, 20 per cent of the boys 
confessed that motion pictures stirred them 
towards ideas of making a lot of easy 
money. Fifty-five per cent of behavior- 
problem boys indicated that pictures deal- 
ing with gangsters and gun play stirred 
them toward emulation. Thirty-one differ- 
ent and separate techniques of crime were 
given by boys as having been learned from 
the movies and subsequently practised in 
their lives. 

Half of an entire institution for delin- 
quent girls declared that the movies im- 
bued them with the desire to live a gay, 
fast life; 25 per cent of the inmates of that 
institution declared the movies directly re- 
sponsible for their presence within its walls. 
In other words, not only are the movies an 
insiduous form of propaganda in the matter 
of objectionable, anti-social patterns, ways, 
and attitudes, but the path to delinquency 
is literally dotted with the young addicts 
to the movies. Do not, however, let us get 
the idea that all movies are bad. Pictures 
of the type of “The Covered Wagon,” 
“Ben Hur,” “Arrowsmith,” ‘‘Cavalcade,” 
and “Little Women” are excellent in them- 
selves, and very fine and highly desirable 
in their effects. Many speak of being moved 
to acts of heroism and fine emotions after 
such pictures. 

(continued on page 430) 
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Social Adjustment and the Preschool Child 


ETHEL Kawin 
Psychologist of the Institute for Juvenile Research and the Behavior Research Fund, Chicago, Illinois 


ESEARCH institutions have made 
various approaches to the study of 
the social development of children. 
It would obviously be impossible to attempt 
a review of these studies here.t The studies 
that have been made represent different 
types of methodology. Some have been 
experiments with various devices for ob- 
serving and recording the social behavior 
of children; some studies have attempted 
analysis of the successive stages in social 
development; and other investigations have 
been concerned with types of social be- 
havior and social situations found among 
individual children. A number of investi- 
gators have been interested in searching 
for the factors which make for social contact 
and group formation and also for good or 
poorsocial adjustment inindividual children. 
We should all like to discover, if possible, 
the elements in the make-up of the child 
himself, in his environment, or in his ex- 
perience and training, which help him or 
hinder him in adjusting happily to his fel- 
lows. It is quite generally recognized today 
that the ability to get on satisfactorily with 
one’s fellows is an essential for mental 
health. The development of adequate social 
relationships is indispensable for groups 
as well as for individuals. Lack of under- 
standing and codéperation among the peo- 
ples of the world today has made us pain- 
fully aware of the necessity for learning 
more about the origins of social behavior. 
Since social interaction between individuals 
forms the basis for the functioning of fami- 
lies, communities, nations, and world-wide 
relationships of international scope, it is. 
imperative that we investigate the possibili- 
ties of greater social control through the 
education of individuals. 
1 Such reviews of research studies concerned with the social 
behavior of children may be found in the 1933 edition of the 


Handbook of Child Psychology and in the ie veommae, Experi: 
Social Peye , by G. M. and L. B. Murphy. 


It seems probable that ultimate contro} 


of social behavior will have to be based , 


upon knowledge of which factors make for 
good social behavior and which facton 
contribute to social maladjustment. Sineg 
it is generally believed today that the be 
havior patterns of an individual are estab. 
lished in the early years of life, at the Insti. 
tute for Juvenile Research we undertook 
to investigate these possible factors in 
number of cases of children of pre-school 
age. This study differed from most investi- 
gations of the social behavior of children 
in that most others have been experimental 
or observational studies carried on under 
more or less controlled situations, while this 
study was based on an analysis of case 
records from the Pre-school Department of 
the Institute. These were records of nursery 
school children in the various schools with 
which the Institute had a coéperative pro- 
gram, or children who had been brought to 
one of the pre-school clinics of the Institute 
for study and guidance. 

In spite of the weaknesses that confront 
one in a research project based on case- 
record data, there are important advan 
tages in that method when studying sucha 


problem as that of social adjustment. The | 


ultimate objective is to know how the in- 
dividual child adjusts to life situations, 
rather than how he reacts to some specified, 
controlled social situation over a very lim- 
ited period of time. A definite report of how 
a child behaves under direct observation 
for a two-hour period in a nursery school 
situation, for example, can at best be only a 
possible prediction of how he might be ex- 


pected to behave in a somewhat similar, , 


natural life situation. If, however, one can 
obtain dependable and reliable accounts 
of a child’s characteristic behavior in such 
a variety of social situations as to represent 
the daily life of the child, such a study has 
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certain values of both a theoretical and a 
ical nature which an experimental 
project under limited and controlled condi- 
tions does not have. 
Three groups of case records were se- 
lected for analysis. The “problem” group 
was made up of one hundred cases of chil- 


| dren who were socially unadjusted. A child 


was considered socially unadjusted when, 
in the opinion of more than one adult in 
charge of him (parents, teachers, Infant 
Welfare workers, and members of the staff 
of the Institute), difficulties in entering into 
satisfactory relationships with other chil- 
dren were considered characteristic of the 
child over a period of several weeks, 
months, or years. A child who merely felt 
ill at ease during the first week or two of a 
new school experience, for example, but 
then adjusted satisfactorily to other chil- 











dren, was not included in the “problem” 
group. 

The second group consisted of fifty case 
records of children who were definitely con- 
sidered well adjusted to other children. A 
second control group of one hundred cases, 
representing an unselected group, was com- 
posed of case records taken at random from 
the records of the Pre-school Department 
remaining after the first two groups had 
been chosen. 

These three groups were compared with 
each other in an effort to discover factors 
which make for social adjustment or malad- 
justment in the early life of the child. Nine- 
teen items were selected for analysis in 
these two hundred and fifty cases. They 
included sex, age, general physical condi- 
tion, and intelligence of the child. In regard 
to the family situation, the number of chil- 
dren, the child’s place in the family, his 


| telationships to his brothers and sisters, 


the ages of the parents, the amount of edu- 
cation the parents had had, and their na- 


} tional origins were considered. 


The family’s social and economic status 
was represented by such factors as the oc- 
cupation of the father, the family’s finan- 
cial dependence or independence, and the 
type of living quarters which they had. 
Other factors studied were the marital re- 
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lationships of the parents, the relationship 
of the father to the child and his attitudes 
toward the child, the agreement of the par- 
ents in regard to child training, the amount 
of previous opportunity the child had had 
for. play with other children, the age at 
which he had entered a nursery school or 
kindergarten, and any personality or be- 
havior problems presented by the child 
other than those of social behavior. 

It seemed to us that any or all of these 
items listed above might conceivably be 
related to whether or not a young child 
gets on well socially with his playmates. 
The data abstracted from these two hun- 
dred and fifty records were analyzed and 
the three groups were compared in re- 
gard to each of these nineteen items, 
significant differences being determined by 
statistical methods. According to the re- 
sults of this study, the only factors which 
appear to be significantly related to the 
social adjustment of a young child are the 
intelligence of the child, the socio-economic 
status of the family as represented by the 
occupation of the father, the relationship of 
the father to the child and his attitudes toward 
the child, and the agreement of the parents 
in regard to child training. 

An interesting question that arises in con- 
nection with these results is whether chil- 
dren are socially well-adjusted because they 
are intelligent. The socially well-adjusted 
youngsters were, on the whole, considerably 
more intelligent according to the results 
of the Merrill-Palmer and Stanford-Binet 
tests than were the children who made a 
poor social adjustment to other children. It 
seems very possible from such studies as 
are available, however, that many children 
(especially young ones) achieve high scores 
on intelligence tests because they adjust 
well to the psychologist and the test situa- 
tion, while others fail to achieve high test 
scores because they are socially unadjusted 
children who fail to adjust well to the test 
situation itself. This question furnishes an 
interesting problem for further study. 

In conclusion, this study seems to indi- 
cate that the social adjustment of a young 
child to other children outside of his own 
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family does not appear to be so conspicu- 
ously related to any other single factor in 
the child’s own make-up or environment 
that the one can be said to be the “‘cause”’ 
of the other. There appear to be a group 
of factors which are related to the child’s 
social adjustment. To illustrate: The mere 
fact that a child is intelligent will probably 
not mean that his adjustment to other chil- 
dren will be good. If he possesses high intel- 
ligence, however, and also has a father who 
is in a profession, spends considerable time 
with him, and has constructive attitudes 
toward him, then the chances that the child 
will make good social adjustments are in- . 
creased. If, furthermore, he is the middle 
child of his family and has parents whose 
marital relationship is a happy one, then 
his chances of good adjustment are still 
greater. 

Such groupings of factors are sometimes 
called ‘constellations,’ and this concept 
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is coming to play an increasingly important 
réle in psychological explanations of be 
havior and personality. Recent studies jp 
this field tend more and more to support the 
viewpoint that any particular manifests. 
tion of behavior or personality is not the 
result of any single factor in the mak 
environment, or experience of an indivi 
but is rather the result of a ‘‘constellation” 
of such factors which, in combination with 
each other, tend to produce the observed 
result. From this study it appears that 
whether a young child is socially well-ad. 
justed or presents problems of social ad 
justment will depend upon such a “‘constel. 
lation” consisting of various factors in hig 
own make-up and in his life-situation. Out 
standing among these are the intelligence 
of the child, the occupation of his father, 
the relationship of the father to the child, 
and the agreement of the parents in regard 
to the child’s training. 


Going Down Hill on a Bicycle 


With lifted feet, hands still, 

I am poised, and down the hill 
Dart, with heedful mind; 

The air goes by in a wind. 


Swifter and yet more swift, 

Till the heart with a mighty lift 

Makes the lungs laugh, the throat ery :— 
“‘O bird, see; see, bird, I fly. 


“Is this, is this your joy? 
O bird, then I, though a boy, 
For a golden moment share 


Your feathery life in air 


yp? 


Speed slackens now, I float 
Awhile in my airy boat; 

Till, when the wheels scarce crawl, 
My feet to the treadles fall. 


Henry CHARLES BEECHING. 


























Education at Riverside Church School 


C. Ivar HELLSTROM 
Minister, Riverside Church, New York City 


HERE are certain rather important 

differences between the Riverside 

Church School and the kind of insti- 
tution the title is apt to suggest through the 
reader’s experience with Sunday schools, 
Bible schools, and parochial schools. A brief 
description may, therefore, not be out of 
place. 

The membership or enrollment of the 
school is about five hundred children and a 
somewhat larger number of adults. The 
gvailable space makes it impossible to ac- 
cept more children. From the nursery 
school up through senior high school, the 
school is graded, following rather closely 
the grading of the children in the schools 
they attend week days. The equipment, 
particularly in the lower grades, is com- 
parable to that of the progressive schools 
in the neighborhood and of other schools 
with which the children are familiar. The 
teachers and supervisors have a_back- 
ground of training and experience similar 
to that of teachers and superviors in such 
schools, with some special qualifications for 
religious education. Most of them are paid 
for their services and many of them are or 
have been teachers in progressive schools. 

The activities of the Church School are 
concentrated in a Sunday morning session. 
All classes from the nursery school through 
the three classes for parents meet at nine- 
thirty. For the grades below the high school 
departments, there is a three-hour session. 
The older members of the school close their 
sessions at ten forty-five in order to share 
in the morning worship of the congregation 
as a whole. The Sunday program is supple- 
mented by numerous committee meetings 
and an elaborate program of interest groups 
and social recreation. These activities are 
of particular importance in the junior high 
school and senior high school departments. 

The curriculum cannot be described by 
reference to any system of lessons or text- 


books. So far .as the curriculum is deter- 
mined in advance, it is in terms of very gen- 
eral areas of interest. Continuity and direc- 
tion are secured by weekly written reports 
supplemented by individual, grade, and de- 
partmental conferences. 

Any church is, at least in theory, a con- 
tinuing institution so far as the lives of its 
members are concerned. They do not gradu- 
ate and they are not confined to a particular 
generation. There is a remarkable similarity 
in the interests and problems of children, 
young people, and parents, although they 
find expression in somewhat different ways. 
The same home situation is often discov- 
ered in a child’s class, in the parent’s class, 
in a parents-teacher meeting, and in our 
personal counselling work. There is an op- 
portunity to come at problems naturally 
from several angles. 

The Riverside Church is a definitely 
liberal church. This means, among other 
things, that it has no dogmatic interpreta- 
tion of God, Immortality, Right and Wrong 
to offer. It is deeply involved in the con- 
cerns of people in the realms of sex relation- 
ships, economic adjustments and social 
orientation; but it claims no final wisdom— 
certainly no fixed patterns—to be regarded 
as a panacea. Increasingly, parents who 
have children in our school are realizing 
that they need light on the basic problems 
of religion and ethics, of emotional adjust- 
ments and personal relationships, for them- 
selves as well as for guidance in sharing 
with their children such light and experience 
as they have. Our program is one of continu- 
ous education—of children, older brothers 
and sisters, and friends, parents, and chil- 
dren again. We aim to codperate in every 
way with their homes; but we are not try- 
ing to take over the functions of the home 
in providing the fundamentals of moral and 
religious education. 

Most of the people among whom we minis- 
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ter think of themselves as Christians, al- 
though they represent a great variety of de- 
nominational backgrounds and many are 
not related to the church as members or 
contributors. They want their children ex- 
posed to some of the more distinctly Chris- 
tian elements in our culture which are 
rather completely ignored by the so-called 
secular schools and with which they feel in- 
competent to deal adequately at home. This 
indicates the obvious field for our educa- 
tional effort so far as content is concerned: 
the development of friendly interest in chil- 
dren of other social groups, races and na- 
tions, by taking part in various enterprises 
of the type that used to be referred to as 
“missions”; the directing of a gradual proc- 
ess of becoming aware of the church and 
acquainted with some of its characteristic 
ideas and practices; the provision for an in- 
troduction to its distinctive literature, and 
for a growing appreciation of Jesus and his 
teachings to furnish a basis and focus for 
religious insights, convictions, and loyal- 
ties. 

No particular body of subject matter can 
be an adequate description of our field and 
function. Our fundamental interest is in the 
development of individuals in directions 
which to us, as Christians, seems to promise 
their richest personal growth and their most 
significant contribution to society. To this 
end our program, both for children and 
adults, includes instruction, study, wor- 
ship, and recreation. Music, dramatics, 
arts, crafts, excursions and coédperative proj- 
ects with other groups play important 
parts in it. Teachers give considerable time 
to individuals, and a psychologist or special 
counsellor is available for pupils, their par- 
ents, and members of the Church School 
staff. 

The problems of how best to introduce 
words and symbols and to prepare for com- 
mon but critical experiences of childhood’ 
are peculiarly important and difficult in the 
religious education of the younger children. 
Most of the features of traditional church 
school nurseries and kindergartens are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Sometimes in our 
concern to avoid harmful blundering we fail 
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to be positive enough in realms specifi 
regarded as religious. We go very slowly 
and carefully, reluctant to introduce re 
ligion in terms of familiar ways of referring 
to God, of localizing Him and the spiritug] 
world up “‘in heaven,” of using God asap 
easy explanation of everything, and of con. 
ceptions of Jesus that we, as adults, cannot 
hold and do not regard as significant. The 
way Christmas is celebrated in many week- 
day schools reveals a failure to understand 
the elementary principles of a progressive 
type of religious education and precipitates 
many problems. 

As children get into the primary grades, 
the activities become somewhat more for. 
mal and more recognizably “religious.” We 
have learned that a very wisely handled 
process of initiation is necessary, and our 
first grades do not share in the general ac 


tivities of the department until some time ‘ 


on in the year. There is no such definite 
change in characteristic activities again un- 
til children enter the junior high school de- 
partment. 

As one would expect, there is a certain 
amount of over-lapping in the activities of 
such a church school and those of progres 
sive week-day schools. This is probably in- 
evitable as long as we continue to think of 
one set of schools as having little or nothing 
to do with religion and of another set as 
concerned exclusively with religion. We do 
not regard religious education as a subject 
or group of subjects which can be isolated 
and taught by methods peculiar unto itself. 
We do not identify it so much with instrue- 
tion about the Bible and theology as with 
those sensitivities, insights, attitudes, con- 
victions, and habits we consider Christian. 
We continue to emphasize instruction in 
the Bible, theology, and ethics because un- 
derstanding and appreciation in these realms 
are important to our fundamental purposes 
and also because they are so largely neg- 
lected by other institutions. For the same 
reasons we must emphasize problems of 
personal belief and conduct, social preju- 
dices and practices. This involves a good 
deal of discussion at present of concrete so- 

(continued on page 438) 
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Social Development at Home and School 


CHRISTINE M. HEINIG 


Head Nursery School Teacher, Child Development Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


E social development of the child is 
no more a home problem than a school 
one unless we are willing to argue that 

learning can be sorted out and pigeonholed 
and treated in separate units. Those as- 
of learning, which have to do with ac- 


/ quainting the child with other people, their 


ways and intentions, their interests and 
power, and with making the child more self 
conscious as a social entity with similar de- 
mands and behaviors, are so closely inter- 
woven in all of his activity whether he is at 
home, at school or “at large” that any at- 
tempt at discussing social development as a 
home responsibility would be fruitless. 
Even the fact that the child is actively en- 
gaged with people two-thirds of the time in 
which he is not in school does not locate the 
responsibility for social development in the 
home. The distinguishing aspects of social 
development wherever it occurs are not 
matters of quantity, kind or place, but per- 
haps entirely matters of variety, process 
and guidance. Given enough variety and 
the proper guidance a child’s social de- 
velopment will progress, that is he will have 
behaviors that make him both socially ac- 
ceptable and relatively happy. He will have 
learned how to have what he wants with- 
out making others too unhappy, he will 
have understandings which have made him 
tolerant, he will have understood his ex- 
periences which will give him wisdom, he 
will know how to make his contributions 
without domineering. Education for de- 
velopment of the individual has these goals 
and we can only accomplish it through close 
coéperation and teamwork between home 
and school. 


THE Home’s Part 


In the fifty-four hours a week during 
which the home is responsible, what kind 


of experiences does a child have that have 
to do with personal relationships? They in- 
clude friendships, jealousies, covetousness, 
personal and property rights, sympathy, 
generosity, acquisitiveness, courtesy, hu- 
mility, respect, tolerance, passion, preju- 
dice. He will have learned to conduct him- 
self according to the family convictions, or 
the social philosophy of the family. His ex- 
pressed conflicts will have been settled ac- 
cording to his parents’ beliefs as to whether 
it is best to learn to conform, or whether 
you assert your rights, whether you make 
gestures of generosity or whether you go 
out for acquisition, whether you let loose 
your passions or whether you turn the other 
cheek, whether you respect persons on 4 
classification basis, or whether you respect 
them on merit. The shades of variation and 
type are legion. It is the parents’ responsi- 
bility to have weighed home social preju- 
dices and to have thought them through 
carefully enough so that when occasion 
precipitated arbitration, reasonable and con- 
sistent explanation and a method for be- 
havior have been given the child. Whether 
or not this has been consciously done, the 
child will tend to express patterns of be- 
havior resulting from experiences controlled 
by parent authority. The child will be 
socially happy according to his ability to 
have assimilated these learnings, to have 
orientated experiences into an inner setting 
that may comfortably become a part of his 
whole self. A few ordinary examples will 
serve to explain. A recent research has 
shown that a child has 2,400 social con- 
tacts with his mother before he acquires the 
skill to keep himself dry at two years of 
age. If he has had inconsistent training he 
has not mastered the skill at two. The in- 
consistency has been due to change in au- 
thority of one kind or another with result- 
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ing change in policy. The child has not 
known what to expect. He enters his third 
year with a hang over, an extra burden. 
Society expects more of him. He is some- 
what of a nuisance. His play is constantly 
interrupted to change clothing. He reaps a 
harvest of scoldings and there begin to be 
unhappy times between himself and his 
mother. Toileting becomes an issue and a 
group of very real conflicts are set up, 
partly physical and to a great extent social. 
On the other hand the child who has been 
correctly trained has had success, he has 
personal joy from this bit of control, 
society echoes his mother’s smiling ap- 
proval. 

The parents of Herbert are raising a 
gentleman. Herbert has learned to share. 
He has lots of toys, there’s always an al- 
ternative for him if his friends want what 
he’s got. Herbert’s particular disposition 
has made it possible for Herbert to accept 
this Code, and to all appearances be quite 
happy. Herbert behaves this way. The po- 
lite society in which he moves looks with 
envy at the model child and approval 
knows no bounds. Joan goes for what she 
wants. Her parents recognize a competitive 
society. They want their child to have what 
and as much of this world’s goods as every 
other person has, and they have started her 
out on this basis. Her well set techniques 
are superb for acquisition. She gets what 
she wants and is not too upset by another’s 
crying. 

The home has usually succeeded in train- 
ing the child to behave in certain ways. 
Sometimes the teaching is based on intel- 
lectual reasoning. Sometimes it is weighted 
by a family’s great desire to have the child 
socially acceptable; sometimes the behavior 
reflects family prejudices gained through 
unfortunate experiences and so on. Not 
only are false standards, emotional stand- 


ards or impractical standards a considera- ° 


tion in guiding the social development of a 
child. A most serious problem is that 
caused when he is given unexplained con- 
flicting standards. These he picks up 
wherever his interests and program take 
him. When he is “‘at large’’ all the forces in 
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the community may come into play, the as ca 


movies, the parks, the churches, the neigh. 
bors, the butcher, the baker, the hot 
maker. Whatever weight these agencies 
may have the school and the home are 
given the authority for interpretation. The 
child will come to school expressing be 
haviors that have been acceptable in a get 
of known, experienced circumstances. Ag 
many different ways of meeting situations 
will be found as there are children and 
families represented. 


THE ScHoou’s Part 


Most schools have a sort of a funda 
mental philosophy concerned with coépera- 
tive living. Most society is competitive, 
When the school superimposes its new au. 
thority there is bound to be confusion for 
the child and trouble begins within him, 
To be wholesome, conflict must not remain 
unassimilated, or misunderstood. A child 
governed by conflicting authority is bound 
to develop behavior cankers. Whatever the 
training, parents usually send children to 
school feeling that they may have a few 
hard knocks, but that is life and they'll get 
along, or that the school will make up for 
any lacks. The expectancy of the parents 
to share authority in whole or at least in 
part is quite obvious. It is as obvious that 
schools expect to train children, assert au- 
thority. And furthermore it is obvious that 
both authorities forget about the shared as- 
pects most of the time. In some of the worst 
instances which still exceed average pro- 
cedures, the teacher tells Johnnie some 
thing that she hopes he’ll tell his parents, 
by way of showing them the inadequacy of 
their child’s behavior; or the parents will 
tell Johnnie to “tell teachef so and so” by 
way of putting her in her place. Report 
cards are expected to do too much in in- 
forming homes. Increases in the need for 
visiting teachers who may be employed to 
do “case work in the preventive stages of 
unadjustment” are still too great in all 
schools to lead us to hope that this split, un- 
coérdinated, dual authority is not responsi- 
ble for frequently defeating the instruc- 
tional aspects of the child’s program as well 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AT HOME AND SCHOOL 


as causing problem behavior which in turn 
defeats the instructional aspects of the 
school program. 

The social philosophy of the school, no 
matter how right, or fine, must necessarily 
be at variance with most home teachings at 
Jeast some of the time. Community life in 
school demands different adjustments than 
home community life or life “at large.” 
Association with numbers of peers is quite 
a different thing than association with 
adults, brothers or babies. Time works into 
the picture in an inescapable domineering 
sort of way, and then, there is the teacher. 

Teachers haven’t a very enviable social 
ranking. You can “pick them out on the 
train,” a commercial house will eschew em- 
ploying them, even dislikes an advisory 
conference with one, the family get on their 
“good behavior’ when the teacher comes 


' around. The teacher is a social bore, she’s 


straightlaced, she’s one sided, a queer sort 
of person, with lots of unsolicited barriers 
setting her off from the social whole, some- 
body trying to practice what she preaches, 
somebody living within the four walls of 
her schoolroom. 

Growth cannot come through attempts 
to justify present ills. We know learning 
goes on in a whole manner all of the time. 
To understand people we have to know 
what their experiences have been, and how 
or whether they have assimilated them. 
“Once and for all” does not satisfy the 
need, for the child is constantly experienc- 
ing, constantly changing, constantly need- 
ing to be informed and guided for educative 
effects are always in process. Conflicts are 
good for him but he must comprehend 
them, understand them, know how to deal 
with them. Both sources of authority must 
know what is going on, and must at least be 
able to understand each other’s prejudices 
and explain matters in such terms to chil- 
dren that tolerance can result where unity 
of procedure is impossible, and where mal- 
adjustment will not follow temporary mis- 
understandings. If it is necessary to teach 
Joan to be two kinds of persons, one kind 
at school and another the rest of the time, 
Joan can learn to be two persons. Being 
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two persons is far better than being one 
completely upset person. The upset parties 
had much better be the parents and the 
teacher, upset during the process of reason- 
ing things out as a means of each making 
adjustments for a better guidance program 
for the child. 


A RENOVATED ScHOOL PROGRAM 


Perhaps all of this is trite to the reader, 
and yet if it is recognized, what evidences 
have we that something is being done about 
it. Do we face the fact that for happy 
wholesome child development the parents 
and teachers must know all about the child 
all of the time. Do we know that a change 
in attitude has to occur before there can be 
a frank free relationship between home and 
school. Do we realize that such codperation 
cannot go on while the parents stay in the 
home and the teacher stays in the school. 
Do we know that the general airing of 
theories in parent-teacher group meetings 
is only a fraction of an inroad. 

Perhaps one of the greatest barriers to 
progress in this closer relationship between 
school and home lies in the school program 
itself and in the idea that the professional 
services of a teacher are confined to school 
service between the hours of nine and four. 

We need experiments in freeing teacher 
time for the requirements of social guidance 
of children. She needs to know the home en- 
vironment and to spend enough time with 
parents to build up their understandings. 
She needs to have these home contacts fre- 
quently. Similarly the parents must know 
the school, the program, the type of in- 
struction, the child’s associates. It is not 
impossible to conceive ways in which home- 
school responsibilities and programs could 
supplement each other, using parent service 
at school, and freeing teacher time for home 
contacts. What better way to teach parents 
than by letting them share such aspects of 
the school job as can be turned over to 
them. What better way to mellow this un- 
fortunate teacher than to let her get into 
the home and see her job from a new angle. 
Until the teacher has identified herself with 
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Economic Conditions Affecting Education 
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HOUSANDS of teachers have become 

only too keenly aware, in the last few 

years, of how economic conditions may 
affect education in general. Supplies are 
cut; schools are closed; gains made in the 
1920’s are being lost in the 1930’s. Un- 
healthy children sit in the classroom. Dr. 
Snydenstricker of the United States Public 
Health Service is reported to have said that 
the depression has impaired the health of 
the majority of the American people.* War 
has been declared on ‘‘fads and frills.”” Op- 
portunist politicians who once ingratiated 
themselves with the public by promising 
bigger and better schools, now placate 
heavily-burdened taxpayers by promising to 
reduce the school system to a shadow of its 
former self. 

But after all, the excellence of education 
cannot be measured only by the number of 
schools open or the number of teachers em- 
ployed, or even by the physical health of 
pupils. Gloomy as the situation has been 
and still is, there are some rays of comfort, 
especially to the social scientist. 

There seem to be two levels on which we 
may view the field of social science teaching. 
Viewed from one level, social science con- 
sists in part of answers to such questions 
as: Where did Farmer Brown take the milk 
after milking the cows? How did it get into 
bottles? Did it arrive in the city by truck 
or train? What time does the milkman get 
up? Viewed from the other level, the ques- 
tions about milk are seen in altered perspec- 
tive. They are: Why did Farmer Brown 
join the milk strikers? Why does the com- 
mercial dairy discriminate against Farmer 
Brown in the latter’s basic milk allotment? 
Is the A.A.A. adequately solving the prob- 
lem of dealers’ spread? 

These same two levels persist in the 
study of municipal government. It is said 

* New York Times, November 25, 1933. 


that New York school children are rathe 
well versed in the structure of city gover. 
ment, but know almost nothing about Tam. 
many—or, at least, what they know abou 
Tammany was not discovered in the clagg 
room. On one level we have Board of Alder. 


men, Board of Estimate, Mayor’s terma| 


four years, street-cleaning department; on 
the other level we see ballot-box stuffing, 
political bosses, intimidation and violeng 
at elections. One level brings into focus the 
efficient, highly-trained traffic policeman; 
the other level reveals the general practice 
of the third-degree. 

And so it goes. One level concerns itself 
with technology, structure, and praise; the 
other with conflict and disagreeable truths, 

Both levels have their place. Structur 
and technology are important. But human 
conflicts in social and economic matters are 
of perhaps greater significance in social s¢i- 
ence. The social science program in the 
schools has concerned itself almost entirely 
with the structure-technology-achievement 
level. This is in striking contrast to the em- 
phasis given to concepts on the second level 
by the social scientist. 

Thus we have two kinds of social science. 
First, the social science which emphasizes 

the processes of production, progress in 
transportation and communication, geo 
graphic conditions underlying the location 
of cities; second, the social science which 
emphasizes such things as conflicts over 
wages and prices, the question of public or 
private control of industry, the contradic 
tions resulting from an effort to secure pri- 
vate economic welfare as well as the welfare 
of society at large. 

Why has the educator emphasized tech- 
nology and avoided conflict? Let us try to 
list some of the reasons for the avoidance in 
the schools of such things as graft, strikes, 
sweatshops, dishonest banking practices. 
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First, no doubt, is the young child’s in- 


conflict concepts. A visit to the docks ap- 
peals to a child because he sees “boats as 
big as a house,” cranes swinging automo- 
biles around as casually as if they were 
toys. If one were to point out to him the 
conditions of longshore labor, the child 
would probably be bored, or would (if the 
subject were dramatized) come away with 
queer ideas of a villainous boss and a vir- 
tuous worker. In matters of conflict— 
which involves ethics—things are usually 
black or white to a child. But a study of 
conflict is much more complicated than that. 

Second, public opinion has, on the whole, 
been opposed to the teaching of conflict 
concepts to young children. Imagine what 
would happen if, in studying communica- 
tion in a small town, it were pointed out 
that Billy’s father, the postmaster, got his 
job through political pull; or, while study- 
ing local government, that the reason for 
choosing the present site of the new high 
school was Mr. Jones’ ability to unload an 
otherwise unsalable lot on the proper public 
authorities. 

Third is the severe emotional disturb- 
ances that may be set in motion if a conflict 
lesson is really driven home. Even college 
students will sometimes be moved to emo- 
tional excesses when their study of unem- 
ployment (to take one example) has been 
sufficiently realistic. 

Fourth is a whole complex of American 
traditions which has made us impatient of 
the social sciences. We are the richest na- 
tion on earth; and, while other industrial 
nations have patiently examined such re- 
forms as unemployment insurance and bet- 
ter housing for the poor, we have (until the 
facts could no longer be denied) impetu- 
ously asserted that only the lazy are unem- 
ployed, that tenants in model houses would 
soon let them become filthy and verminous. 
Thus, in half-truths, social problems were 

Fifth is the difficulty of mastering social 
science. I do not quite mean that it takes 
more intelligence, or greater application to 
be a social scientist than to be a physicist or 
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chemist or engineer. I do mean, however, 
that it is harder to understand what causes 
depressions than to understand what causes 
a gasoline engine to go. On the latter sub- 
ject, three carefully-studied pages will yield 
a clear, unequivocal picture of how explo- 
sions of gas push a piston; on the former 
subject, a careful study of three volumes 
may yield only confusion and contradic- 
tion. 

Many other reasons could be cited for 
avoiding the discussion of social conflict in 
the school. 

But things—at least some things—are 
changing. Public opinion is changing and 
perhaps the American tradition is being al- 
tered. Those bankers who were the national 
heroes of the 1920’s are now not so heroic. In 
politics, many of the “ins” have been 
thrown out; and some of our largest cities 
have—perhaps only temporarily and par- 
tially—rid themselves of their political 
bosses. Unemployment is no longer re- 
garded as the proper penalty of laziness or 
intemperate habits; it is recognized as a fate 
that may be reserved for the best of em- 
ployees. Interest in economic problems is so 
keen that even young children ask about 
social legislation. The principal of a large 
progressive school in New York tells the 
story that when school opened after the 
Christmas holidays, a second grade teacher 
asked her children about their toys and 
gifts. One little boy said he didn’t want to 
talk about his toys; he wanted to talk about 
old age pensions. This is symptomatic of 
what is going on outside the schools. 

Public opinion seems to be changing; the 
American tradition is apparently being 
modified. It is becoming a sign of being 
well-bred to have opinions on economic and 
social subjects, and to air those opinions. In 
Mrs. Post’s book of etiquette, it is suggested 
that a boring conversation is likely to follow 
the words, ‘‘The earliest coins struck in the 
Peloponnesus....” Today, who utters 


those words is likely to be pounced upon 
eagerly with such questions, “Oh! What do 
you think of the bullion standard?” 

Are teachers learning more about conflict 
social science? Are children becoming bet- 
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ter able to understand conflict? Can the 
general emotional reactions stimulated by 
realistic social study be kept on an even 
keel? These are questions we still have to 
answer. Certainly those teachers who are 
unemployed are learning some of the bitter 
truths of social science. Apart from these, 
however, it is likely that teachers, being 
asked questions about the unemployment 
relief, and so on, find motivation to study a 
kind of social science that is not concerned 
with geography of the development of 
transportation. It was disappointing to 
learn, however, that only recently a teacher 
in a rich and renowned progressive school 
airily explained unemployment as being 
caused by machines. The problem is infi- 
nitely more complicated, of course. 

Does an industrial depression enable a 
young child to learn more about conflict 
facts and disagreeable theories? No, but 
perhaps this period of gloom may be stimu- 
lating some educators to prepare conflict 
materials which the child does understand. 
It is my opinion that this is a field to be 
surveyed, and perhaps cultivated. Educa- 
tional theory in social science seems to as- 
sume that the child progresses from great 
emphasis on technological social science to 
great emphasis on conflict (or dismal) social 
science, the latter emphasis being reserved 
for high school or college. It seems to me 
that both should go together. And if it now 
seems impossible to create such materials, 
let the writers of school books cudgel their 
brains a bit before giving up. 

What about strong emotions engendered? 
This probably rests on public opinion, at 


least in part. We do not really object to 


children’s being moved—by martial music ; 


or fairy tales or Little Women. Many par. 
ents, indeed, allow their children to be 
needlessly frightened or unwholesomely 
stimulated by radio and movie. If public 
opinion veers around far enough, it may be 
that we shall be delighted to have children 
indignantly denounce rich income-tax evad- 
ers, or dishonest bankers. It is clear that 
we are dealing with delicate matters; but 
we deal with them in life; why not in the 
classroom? 


A finally serious question revolves around | 


the permanency of a different emphasis, 
Let us grant that public opinion now de 
mands more conflict social science and that 
the teacher can and does introduce conflict 
concepts into the curriculum. And let us 
finally grant that this change of emphasis ig 
to be construed as progress. Will the teacher 
be able to hold, five years from now, the 
gains made in the present and very im- 
mediate future? If we again have prosper- 
ity, will we consider all social problems 
solved, and will public attention flit from 
social reform to—let us say—speculation in 
stocks and land? 

We cannot predict and we cannot gen- 
eralize. We can only say that the depression 
has, thus far, stimulated interest in conflict 
social science. A need is felt at the moment. 
This need, arguing from one set of ethical 
premises, is wholesome. It should be met. 
And public opinion over wide areas of the 
United States, would now tolerate the 
teaching of conflict social science in many 
schools. 


The Unexplorer 


There was a road ran past our house 
Too lovely to explore. 

I asked my mother. once—she said 
That if you followed where it led 

It brought you to a milk-man’s door. 
(That’s why I have not traveled more.) 


Epna St. Vincent MILuaAy’s Poems, Selected 
for Young Children. (Harper and Brothers.) 























Social Science in the Second Grade 


AvaH W. HuGHEs 
Second Grade Teacher, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


meet the growing needs and interests of 

first and second grade children and af- 
ford them effective experiences in social liv- 
ing, it is necessary to set up a school en- 
vironment which will release their manipu- 
lative, constructive, and creative energies 
and, at the same time, stimulate vital social 
activities. The environment and the pro- 
gram must be planned to broaden and 
deepen the social experience of the children 
through worthwhile activities within the 
school and through significant trips into the 
community. This interaction between the 
school and the community is fundamental 
to the learning process and vital to the so- 
cial development of the children. 

In the class room, there must be ample 
space and generous supplies of plastic ma- 
terials which hold increasing possibilities at 
different levels of maturity. The daily pro- 
gram must be very flexible with long unin- 
terrupted periods in which the children 
have opportunities to explore, initiate, ex- 
periment, and create. There must be a feel- 
ing of security in the school situation, and 
a sense of leisure, serenity, joy, intellectual 
challenge, and self-confidence on the part of 
the children. 

The trips must be carefully chosen and 
well planned to stimulate, vitalize, and en- 
rich the class-room activities, to extend the 
interests and experiences of the children, 
and to help them in understanding and in- 
terpreting some of the basic relationships 
underlying community living. Every teacher 
should explore the environment before 
school opens and become familiar with the 
educational possibilities for initiating, stim- 
ulating, and following up worthwhile inter- 
ests and activities. There should be careful 
preparation before each trip, and it should 
be followed by opportunities for the chil- 
dren to pool their experiences in discussion, 


[: ORDER to plan a program that will 


to raise questions, and to organize and 
reorganize their information and ideas 
through language and other media. 

The first and second grade programs at 
Lincoln School are centered in explorations 
and investigations of various phases of city 
life. Six- and seven-year-old children get the 
world through their senses and their mus- 
cles. They have not the techniques to inves- 
tigate past times or far away places and 
they need to be well oriented in the im- 
mediate and the present in order to under- 
stand the more remote in time and space. 

In the first grade, trips are taken to the 
neighborhood grocery store to buy fruits 
and vegetables to cook; across the East 
River and Hudson River ferries; to the top 
of tall buildings for purposes of orientation; 
and to such places as the local post office 
and fire department to investigate their 
functions and services to the community. 
Through block building, dramatic play and 
creative expression in language, fine and in- 
dustrial arts, and rhythms the children re- 
live the life of the home and neighborhood, 
become well oriented in their immediate 
school environment, and have well-estab- 
lished habits of work and play. 

In the second grade, they are ready to go 
much further in their explorations than 
they have gone here-to-fore—to discover 
new relationships within the city and inter- 
relationships between the city and the 
country; and to push their inquiries further 
and further back of the concrete facts, situ- 
ations, and conditions which they observe 
in their own environment, to sources, ori- 
gins, and causes. 

Food is fundamental to the child’s own 
needs and basic to his every day experi- 
ences in living. With a background of buy- 
ing and cooking fruits and vegetables in the 
first grade, the second grade children are 
ready to take the next steps and investigate 
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more thoroughly this particular phase of 
city life. They may visit a fruit boat, 
wholesale market, cold storage plant, pas- 
teurizing plant, truck or dairy farm to dis- 
cover and discuss sources of New York’s 
food supply, methods of marketing and 
transportation, and engage in related ac- 
tivities at school. 

An interest in the source of the city’s milk 
supply was launched one day while the 
children were eating their mid-morning 
lunches. 

“This milk is made in a factory over on 
125th Street,’”’ said Bob. 

“It is not,’? replied Helen scornfully. 





Cooking is an activity which engages the wholehearted interest of children and promotes social codperation and 


social gro’ 


“Milk comes from a cow. Nearly every ani- 
mal has milk forits babies, and a cow has too 
much, so we take it and drink it.’”’ This dis- 
cussion gave the teacher suggestions for the 
next excursions. 

Trips to the pasteurizing plant and a 
dairy farm were arranged, and followed by 
discussions, moving pictures, science experi- 
ments, stories, and the making of milk 


soups, butter, cottage cheese, junket and 


custard in the kitchen. Through these ac- 
tivities milk gained new meanings to these 
children. 

Cooking is an activity which engages the 
wholehearted interest of the children and 
promotes social coéperation and social 
growth. The children are always ready to 
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wth. They must read the recipes understandingly in order to measure accurately 
and cook successfully. Many concrete number experiences are involved. 





make something to eat for themselves or tg | 
share with others. They must read the 
recipes understandingly in order to meagur 
accurately and cook successfully. 
concrete number experiences are involved, 
The children are responsible for having 
clean aprons and for coéperating in wagh. 
ing, rinsing, drying, and putting away the 
cooking utensils and dishes. 

Besides the satisfaction resulting from 
the manipulation, experimentation, and 
fun of eating the product, food takes ong 
greater significance. The children learn 
something about the scientific aspects of 
food, the nutritive value, selection, and 


cost, and get some appreciation of the hu- 
man effort involved in meeting this im- 
portant daily need in their lives. 

The interest in milk which had already 
been cited was reflected in dramatic play, 
wood work, language, and painting. Spon- 
taneous pantomimes developed during the 
rhythms period which culminated in a 
musical play, “The Adventure of Milk,” 
for which the children painted the scenery, 
made their own costumes, constructed the 
properties, and made up songs. This play 
integrated all the avenues of self-expres- 
sion, quickened the creative powers of the 
children, and developed a fine spirit of co- 
operation and team work. 

A study of boats and New York Harbor 
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developed in connection with a visit to a 
fruit liner. A trip around Manhattan Island 
was arranged to answer questions which 


‘had been raised, to give the children a com- 


mon background of experience, and to in- 
tegrate and further their interest in the 
harbor. Some of the high points of the trip 
which stimulated discussion, inspired crea- 
tive expression, and led to further study 
and investigation follow: 


Dredges seen at work in the East River 
deepening the channels. 
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Lighthouses and buoys marking the river 
channels, wrecks, and rocks. 


Picture maps of New York were con- 
sulted before and after the trip, interesting 
features were located, and the route taken 
by the group around the Island was traced. 
Jimmie and Paul drew a picture map on the 
floor with chalk to show Billy, who had 
been absent, how the group had sailed 
around Manhattan Island. When cleaning 
the room necessitated the removal of the 
map, plans were made for drawing a perma- 





Plans were made for drawing a permanent map on large brown wrapping paper showing how the 
group had sailed around Manhattan Island. This codperative map grew as the geographic ex- 
perience and knowledge of the children increased. 


Fireboats located in their various docks 
around the island. 

Police boats (flying a little triangle of green 
inscribed ‘‘Police”’ in white letters) which 
guard the harbor. 

A mail tug docking with its load of foreign 
mail taken from an ocean liner at Quaran- 
tine. 

Garbage boats being towed to sea by tugs. 

Ocean liners, belonging to the different 
steamship companies, identified by the 
distinctive markings of their smokestacks. 

The various bridges around the island— 
their types and names. 


nent map on large brown wrapping paper. 
This codperative and cumulative map grew 
as the geographic experiences and knowl- 
edge of the children increased. After the 
trip to the lighthouse base and the inspec- 
tion and discussion of pilot maps, the 
lower bay was added, with the correct loca- 
tions of Ambrose and Scotland light ships, 
the lighthouses of New York Harbor, and 
the main channels marked by buoys of 
proper color and type. At the end of the 
year the map contained a record of all trips 
taken by the group and it was used by the 
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children to trace and describe these trips 
during an exhibit for the parents. 

Two weeks after the trip around Man- 
hattan Island, the group visited the Light- 
house Service Station on Staten Island to ex- 
tend their information about lighthouses, 
light ships, and buoys. The “Ambrose Light- 
ship,” which was in for repairs, was 
thoroughly inspected from the engine room 
to the light towers, with a member of its 
crew as guide who vividly described life on 
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he explained his daily duties and told about 
his difficulties in foggy weather when the 
machinery sometimes refuses to work and he 
has to ring the fog bell all night by beating 
with a hammer in the particular rhythm 
that distinguishes his station. 

Bill, Jack, and Charles responded to thege 
harbor experiences by constructing fleets of 
boats of all kinds and sizes. They worked 
with persistence, determination, and con- 
centration, going into great detail and mak- 





In the class room, there must be ample space and generous supplies of plastic materials which hold 
increasing possibilities at different levels of maturity. There must be a feeling of security in the school 
situation, and a sense of leisure, serenity, joy, intellectual challenge, and self- 
confidence on the part of the children. 


board. The children examined the various 
buoys on the dock, and learned the differ- 
ences between nun, can, spar, bell, and 
whistling buoys, and their various func- 
tions. This trip was followed by a motion 
picture, ‘“‘Safety at Sea’! which showed 
lighthouses, lightships, and buoys in action, 
and vividly pictured a ship in distress dur- 
ing a storm and a thrilling rescue by the 
Coast Guard. 

A visit to a lighthouse completed the 
first-hand investigations of the harbor and 
gave the children an appreciation and feel- 
ing for the work of the lighthouse keeper as 


1 Secured at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


ing improvements on each successive boat. 
They formed themselves into a boat com- 
pany and rented boats to the other children 
during the play period. (Nothing that the 
children do requires more intellectual effort 
or brings more emotional satisfaction than 
the construction of boats, trains, buildings, 
etc. and the dramatic play which follows. 
Play is one of the media through which the 


children organize their information, think 


through community activities, work out 
relationships, and thus experience and in- 
terpret their world.) 

John and Joan expressed their interest in 
the harbor by painting boat pictures. They 
decided to give a “boat show” in the 
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theater which Martha was constructing 


| with wooden boxes. They became so ab- 


sorbed in this plan, that one child after an- 
other joined their ranks until the entire 
group was working on this activity which 
culminated in “The Grand Boat Show” 
given at the exhibit for their parents. The 
pictures began with a boy paddling on a 
Jog, included historical boats, many kinds 
of present-day boats and various aids to 
navigation, and ended with the modern 
lines Normandie. ‘“Talks” were given by the 
children when their individual pictures ap- 
peared. The Grand Boat Show was a means 
of organizing, vivifying, and summarizing 
the information and knowledge about boats 
and New York Harbor. The content which 
had developed through trips, discussions, 
pictures, experiments, stories, reading, and 
dramatic play, as well as the individual ex- 
periences of the children, functioned freely 
in the art and language expression. This 
activity brought evidences of growth in 
poise, self-control, social codperation, and 
a finer sensitivity to the details of their en- 
vironment. 

The following questions proposed after 
the boat show by the children for further 
investigation and study indicate the range 
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and scope of their interests in the social, 
physical, and natural sciences. 


“How do they build lighthouses?” 

“How can things float on water?” 

“How do they get those poles down under 
the water where it’s so deep when they 
build bridges?” 

“How can airplanes stay up in the air with- 
out falling down?” 

“How can trains go so fast and stop so 
quickly?” 

“How did they make the Holland Tunnel so 
that water wouldn’t always be coming 
in?” 

“How does electricity make light?” 

“How does it go through wires?” 

“Why do things freeze, and how do they 
freeze?” 

“‘When fire burns, why does it make smoke?” 

“How does the moon get in those different 
shapes and what becomes of the pieces 
when it isn’t all there?” 

“Where did the world come from?” 

“Why does it turn around?” 

“Why doesn’t it fall and land somewhere?” 

“Why do plants grow and what gives the 
color?” 

‘“‘Why do cats’ eyes shine out so when it’s 
very dark?” 

‘“‘How did people first learn to speak?” 


Dissonances 


Oft in the midst of music rare 
Comes a break in the fluent air; 


Seeming dissonances creep 
Into the chords once tender, deep. 


But, as the deft musician plays 
On to the end, the music strays 


Back to harmonies that are meet. 
Making the whole a thing more sweet. 


RicHARD Burton, in Collected Poems. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill.) 
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Play—A Unique Discipline 


Neva L. Boyp 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, College of Liberal Arts, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


O THE discerning observer, there is 
increasing evidence that play is some- 
thing more than mere amusement for 
the naive. In a manner peculiar to itself 
play is a social discipline, partly because it 
provides a constructive release of potenti- 
alities and partly because it affords chil- 
dren a more varied and more intensive 
experience than do other forms of human 
activity. By shaping the child to the social 
pattern in its own field, play makes its 
unique contribution to social discipline. 
That it may be understood just how this 
discipline takes place, it is necessary to 
define play. There have been a number of 
previous attempts at such definition. None 
of them is wholly satisfactory; and, since 
they are available in published form, it is 
not necessary to review them here. 
Repeatedly, writers on the subject of 
play discuss the differences between work 
and play, though children are never con- 
fused regarding the distinction. What is the 
reason for this confusion on the part of the 
writers? It grows out of the fact that the 
work situation and the play situation, 
though having essential differences, have 
common elements as well. An experience 
begun as play may end as work, and vice 
versa; and enjoyment may increase with 
the change, whether it be from play to work 
or work to play. Enjoyment, consequently, 
is not the essential difference between work 
and play. The essential difference lies in 
this: that play is always an artificial situa- 
tion and work is always a genuine one. 
Because the whole field of play cannot be 
covered in a brief article, even superficially, 
the traditional group game (that is, the 
organized play which, like other folkways, 
has passed down from generation to genera- 
tion) will be used from this point as syn- 
onymous with play to make this distinction 
clear. 


A game, then, is an artificial situation 
set up imaginatively and defined by rules 
which together with the prescribed réles, is 
accepted by the players. Thus, when the 
child plays a game, he psychologically picks 
himself up and transplants himself from the 
genuine situation to the artificial or im- 
agined one. He accepts the total situation 
of the game, including his own réle in it; 
and, as long as the game lasts, acts as con- 
sistently in the new situation as though it 
were genuine. He not only submits to the 
demands of the situation, but he codperates 
in creating and upholding the situation. 

The question now arises as to why, if the 
game is only play and he knows that it is 
only play, the child should take a game so 
seriously, submit to its rules and penaliza- 
tions, put so much effort into it, and enjoy 
it so much. It seems to me that there are 
two chief causes for this: one, the nature 
of the situation; and the other, the child’s 
attitude toward it. 

Traditional games were not consciously 
created by adults for the amusement or in- 
struction of children but are, rather, human 
nature socially patterned. Folk games are 
elemental—that is, they are elemental in 
the sense that they correspond to somatic 
development, bodily functioning, and cul- 
tural patterns; and, even though they are 
configured by the mores, they are at the 
same time free in their social organization 
from the conventional formality which 
characterizes so many genuine situations. 
In other words, folk games are social pat- 
terns with a stamp of universality. Thus 


‘the game has its roots both in human na- 


ture and in cultural experience. 

Like good drama, the game eliminates 
irrelevancies and brings events into close 
sequence in such concentrated and simpli- 
fied form as to condense in both time and 
space the essence of a complex and long- 
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PLAY—A UNIQUE DISCIPLINE 


drawn-out typical life experience. In this 
way, and because of the varied content of 
games, the child gets both more and dif- 
ferent experiences from play than is other- 
wise possible in the process of every-day 
life. I believe that the human organism, 
sensing a problem, tends to solve it. Cer- 
tainly, the child shows readiness to accept 
the challenge of the game-problem, whether 
it demands that an act of skill be performed, 
an opponent be overcome, or a communal 
project be accomplished. Willingness to 
enter into the artificial game situation 
through interest and insight into its prob- 


/ Jem and to accept the challenge for its solu- 


tion constitutes the attitude of play. This 
voluntary acceptance of the challenge, 
growing out of the tendency of the human 
mind to solve a sensed problem, contributes 
largely to the discipline which play holds 
for the child, and incidentally obviates the 
necessity for the introduction of any such 
extraneous stimuli as merit points, em- 
blems, and the like as a spur to effort. 
Having accepted the challenge to solve 
the problem, the child likewise accepts all 
the subsequent requirements of fitting into 
the total situation: playing his part in rela- 
tion to the others, shaping his conduct in 
accordance with the rules, submitting to the 
hardships of penalization, and so on. This 
constitutes a unique type of discipline for 
the child, one aspect of which forces him to 
progress not only in skills but in the transi- 
tion from infantile to adult behavior, from 
self-gratification to self-determinism. In- 
fancy is necessarily a period of self-gratifica- 
tion. The infant must be treated sym- 
pathetically, every need must be met, every 
pain eased. In fact, in a general way, to live 
the infant must “get what he wants when 
he wants it.”” And just as truly, every child, 
to live happily, must gradually come to act 
in accord with the rules which every group 
of which he is a part has evolved. Thus the 
game is a concentrated unit of experience 
in which the child, who actually partici- 
pates, must inevitably make the transition 
from self-gratification to conformity to the 
rules which govern the group, rules which 
he ultimately helps to create and enforce 
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impartially, not only upon others but upon 
himself as well. It is thus that play con- 
tributes to the transition from self-gratifi- 
cation to self-determinism. 

Such discipline derived from play is more 
far-reaching than mere conformity in a 
particular situation because it effects 
changes which are at least as permanent 
as those effected in genuine situations. For 
example, a group of nine and ten-year-old 
children were playing “Two Deep,” a sim- 
plified form of ‘“Three Deep.” An anemic 
looking child stood staring into space as 
the runner, pursued by “It,” stopped in 
front of her, making her the runner. She 
should then have dashed off at once to 
avoid being tagged by “‘It’’; but instead of 
running, she allowed herself to be tagged, 
whereupon she became “It” and had to run 
continuously until she succeeded in tagging 
a runner, a severe penalty in view of her 
physical frailty. This occurred several 
times during the game, but after about 
twenty minutes the child began to watch for 
the runner and when the runner stopped in 
front of her the next time, she finally suc- 
ceeded in getting away before being tagged. 

It is altogether probable that in a genuine 
situation this child would have resisted the 
severe penalization which she accepted un- 
complainingly in the artificial one. No doubt 
the close sequence of cause-and-effect rela- 
tions in the game which made understand- 
able to the child the justice of the penalty, 
influenced her submission to the penaliza- 
tion for her own failure to act effectively. 
No doubt, too, the impartial and imper- 
sonal enforcement of the rules apparent to 
the child awakened in her some sense of 
obligation to accept the result of this infrac- 
tion, even when the penalty fell upon her 
repeatedly. 

There are two aspects of the dynamic 
character of the child’s play which should 
be especially noted in attempting to under- 
stand his experience. One is the fact that 
the game, being on the child’s plane, not 
only mentally but emotionally, physiologi- 
cally, and socially is a “going concern” for 
all participants, a source of stimulation and 
release to his whole nature. Hence, in the 
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game more is accomplished for the child by 
his self-determined discipline—self-deter- 
mined because the game is created and sus- 
tained by all the players—than can possibly 
be accomplished by mere external conform- 
ity to predetermined or overweighted be- 
havior patterns (such as sportsmanship, for 
example) even though the child is willingly 
submissive. The other aspect of this dy- 
namic character of play is that it is uncon- 
ventional; that is, in the game situation 
unconventional behavior which would be 
offensive in a genuine situation is entirely 
legitimate. Much of the child’s nature, 
which urban life represses and inhibits, play 
releases and organizes. 

As has been said, by projecting himself 
into the artificial game situation, the child 
gets safely and constructively not only a 
different type of experience but more ex- 
perience than he can possibly get in the 
routine of every-day living. The dramatis 
persone of the game are varied; indeed, 
they may comprise a wide array of animals, 
or even a “show-up” of thieves, robbers, 
and kidnappers which rivals that of the 
police records. These characters, however, 
are not so terrorizing when one stops to 
realize that the robbers only tag their vic- 
tims, the thieves steal only sticks, and the 
witch kidnaps Monday while Sunday 
obligingly turns her back. 

But playing children do not confine 
themselves to the underworld; they climb 
into the seats of royalty and descend to the 
humble réle of the cheese in the farmer’s 
dell. In one sense, all this is an escape from 
reality, but it is an escape quite different 
from passive day-dreaming. It is, rather, an 
experience fraught with active achieve- 
ment wrought out in interaction with real 
flesh-and-blood children; for even though 
the game pattern may furnish a pictorial 
setting, the actors do not act in character 
but as themselves. That is, the réle in the . 
game is quite different from the réle in the 
drama. In the game, the children merely 
take different parts. For example, in base 
ball the pitcher, catcher, and fielders are 
roles. Or, again, in a more dramatic type 
of game, the fox, the chickens, and the 
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mother hen are rdéles; but, as in baseball, 
the players do not “get into character” 
in the dramatic sense, even though they no 
doubt experience dramatic feeling. In the 
game, “Little Sally Waters,” the words of 
the song run as follows: 
Little Sally Waters sitting in a saucer, 
Weeping and crying for a nice young man, 
Rise, Sally, rise, and wipe off your eyes, 
Turn to the East and turn to the West 
And turn to the very one that you love begt 


Note that ‘Sally’ does not even sit, but 
stands in the center of the circle of children, 
turns about with her eyes shut, and points 
her finger at another child, all in the mogt 
matter-of-fact way. After this dispassionate 
demonstration, “Sally” and the child at 
whom she has pointed exchange places, and 
the game is repeated. Such experiences of- 
fer innumerable opportunities for behavior 
problems to emerge and be dealt with by 
the children as children. If, for instanee, 
Sally peeks and points at her best friend, 
she is taken to task for it by the others; 
and, if the law is enforced, she must choose 
again and let “divine providence” guide the 
pointing finger. 

The substance of all this is that the 
dramatic situation of the game makes the 
whole action more graphic, stirs the imagi- 
nation, and awakens dramatic feeling and, 
at the same time, permits flesh and blood 
children to act naturally within the situa- 
tion. 

If, then, the essence of play is the joyous 
voluntary entering into an artificial situa- 
tion with its subsequent release and conse- 
quent organization of the elemental nature 
of the child into socially acceptable pat- 
terns, if sensing the problem produces suffi- 
cient communal effort for its solution, then 
both extraneous stimuli and over-weighted 
objectives are unnecessary, since the be- 
havior they are devised to induce inevitably 
emerges in the process of playing the 
game. The social discipline unique to play, 
then, is inherent in the concentrated social 
unit—the game itself—for the nature of the 
content of the game determines both the 
child’s attitude toward it and the peculiar 
discipline it holds for him. 
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Growth in Social Adjustment 


MILDRED MILLER 
Third Grade Teacher, Cleveland Heights Public Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


UR children are confronted daily 
with many situations that call for 
social graces and social adjustment, 

so it is the réle of the school to furnish an 
environment in which children may grow 
socially through codéperative activities with 
people. Social growth in the children is ex- 
pressed through their relationships with 
people in desirable attitudes, appreciations, 
skills, habits, and judgments. 

Each child in the group was checked on 
a Social Chart from four to six times on the 
following specific objectives. Each objective 
was analyzed with the children so they un- 
derstood what each one meant. They often 
noted their own growth on the chart. 


Appreciating and respecting the views and 
achievements of people who have different 
customs, standards and tastes from ours. 

Acquiring skills, information, and attitudes 
that will aid in getting meaning and en- 
joyment from books, pictures, nature, 
museums, people and music. 

Cultivating social courtesies. 

Conforming to group-made rules. 

Enjoying and selecting right type of fun and 
entertainment. (Training for leisure time 
was a guiding factor in the teacher’s 
mind.) 

Evaluating questions, statements and mak- 
ing decisions. 

Harmonizing self-interests with group in- 
terests and working for best interests of 
the group. 

Reporting events accurately and delivering 
messages correctly. 

Sharing actively. 

Thinking and acting independently. 

Working with clear definite purpose in mind. 

Self control, poise, and personality. 


The units of work in this particular 3A 
group of twenty-six children were: 
1. Puppet Shows. 
2. Furnishing food, clothing and playthings 
for a needy family; 
3. Pioneer Days in Early Cleveland. 


A glance at. these units shows that the 
school set-up integrated the home, the 
school, and the community so all the chil- 
dren were reached through several avenues 
of expression. 

Direct contact with people, with mu- 
seums, with the Schoenbrunn Settlement 
and excursions in the community as well 
as with books, pictures, nature materials 
and early handicrafts furnished a truly 
social background for the units of work. 

Every effort was made on the part of the 
teacher to arouse and awaken interest in 
the children, thus allowing feeling or emo- 
tion to surge through them and thereby 
attaching feeling to ideas, beliefs, actions 
and processes. What takes place in the child 
is the dominant factor in learning and it is 
the way he tries, the earnest effort he puts 
forth from within that really educates him. 
Many opportunities for sharing actively 
in enjoyable team work in class and work 
rooms, in gymnasiums and playgrounds 
were given the children in order that they 
might become habituated to pleasant team 
work and coéperation became second na- 
ture for them. 

Clear, straight thinking was demanded 
from the children by helping them collect 
and classify facts that related to questions 
under discussion. 

A wide variety of materials and types of 
activities such as the following provided 
many avenues for self-expression and co- 
6peration: 

Giving puppet shows to the group. The chil- 
dren received requests from the kinder- 
garten through the elementary grades to 
come and give puppet shows. Each child 
had at least one chance to go to some 
room and give his show. Groups of five or 
six mothers were invited at a time until 
each had heard her own child and several 
others give a show. It was difficult to tell 
which enjoyed the shows more, the chil- 
dren or the mothers. 
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Writing letters. 

Giving oral reports when a grade from Shaker 
Heights who had visited Schoenbrunn 
Settlement too, came to see what their 
pioneer friends in Noble School had 
learned. 

Arranging articles of pioneer days loaned us 
from museums and homes. 

Making designs for samplers, hooked rugs, and 
pewter trays. 

Making samplers, hooked rugs, and pewter 
trays. 

Making dye from poke berries, walnut hulls, 
onion skins, golden rod and sumac. 

Sharing food, clothing, and playthings with a 
family of six. 


Many mistakes, of course, were made in 
relating and interpreting ideas that were 
gathered from reading and from excursions. 
Other mistakes were found in spelling and 
language in both letter-writing and written 
reports. The mistakes made in reproducing 
the Schoenbrunn Settlement on a large post- 
er opened up the need for perspective prin- 
ciples in drawing. Many mistakes were 
made in knitting, hooking, and cross-stitch. 
Of course, some children were more apt in 
learning these skills, and the children who 
were slower in learning freely sought the 
help of the good knitters, hookers, and 
cross-stitch workers. (Material with very 
large squares for cross-stitch were used so 
there was no strain on eyes or fine muscles.) 
The mistakes furnished a highly educative 
channel for learning and the teacher was 
ever ready to give definite guidance. Much 
help was given in interpreting facts read, 
in increasing vocabularies, in locating state- 
ments, in choosing major and minor points. 

There follows a brief description of two 
of the three units of work: 


Pupret SHows 


The reading materials used were mostly 
fairy stories with a few realistic tales and 


pioneer stories read in connection with the - 


study of Pioneer Days. Most of the stories 
were read from library books outside school 
hours. Stages for the shows were either 
cardboard or wooden boxes with curtains 
and were made at home. Most of the pup- 
pets, stage properties, and scenery were 


made at home or before school in the morn. 


ings. If children were having trouble with 
any part of their show, they usually asked 


for help in the art period. Often help and 


suggestions were made. In a few days the 
teacher might recognize that the help given 
had been utilized in scenery and puppets in 
the shows that were given. 

In the beginning the puppets were of the 
simplest kind and children worked alone, 
As time went on children began working in 
groups and the puppets passed through 
many stages, each change being an im- 
provement. Stick puppets, oak tag puppets 
on strings, clothes pin puppets, wire and 
yarn puppets, tiny dolls, dogs, bears and 


cats were dressed to be manipulated on 


strings and finally one group made puppets 
from cloth stuffed with cotton. 

The various activities in the unit came 
very spontaneously from the children and 
furnished excellent opportunity for growth 
in the following specific objectives on the 
Social Chart: #2, #3, #4, #5, #7. Children 
reported when they had a show ready, 
checked off their date on the calendar, and 
waited for their turn. 

One day the children were asked why 
they liked to give puppet shows and the 
following answers were given: 


Sue. When we give a show we are doing 
something for other people. I like to 
entertain. 

Lucile. I don’t make as many mistakes when 
I talk for the puppets as when I read. I 
don’t think the children enjoy hearing me 
read but I know they like my shows. 

Dick. It is fun to make puppets and work 
with the boys. I like to read stories when 
I know I am going to give a show. I like 
people to tell me to give a show and how 
to make my show better. 

Ellen. I like to hear the people clap when I 
give my shows. They always tell me some- 
thing nice. I always thank them. 

Tom. I like to work with the group. Each one 
decides what he can do and all go to work. 
I think our group gets the most help. Our 
friends tell us how to make our shows 
better. 


The good points and the weak points of 
the show were always discussed after the 

















GROWTH IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


show was given. The children always wel- 
comed the criticisms for they were always 
driving to improve their voices, puppets, 
geenery, and stage. 

Every child gave from three to five shows 
except one girl, who had the highest I.Q. 
(157) in the group. Socially, Janet was a 
real problem. She was large, rather mature 
jn manner with reading interests far above 
the group. She was self-conscious, often silly 
in her relations with children in the group, 
cried easily, was awkward in gym work 
and folk dancing, always worked alone, 
was very poor in hand work, and was 
friendly with only one child in the room. 
She had little creative ability in art but ex- 
pressed ideas very well in written language. 
Janet had a fund of information gained 
through her reading but no interest in 
group work. 

A conference was arranged with the 
mother. Apparently the mother was not 
aware of the child’s lack of sociability. 
Mother said her little daughter was happy 
reading and practising her music lessons. 
When the mother was told of her daughter’s 
unsocial attitude, she asked at once what 
could be done to help her child. Each point 
on the Social Chart was explained to the 
mother. The teacher’s suggestion to invite 
children into the home to play with Janet 
was acted upon at once. Members of the 
group were invited for luncheon on Satur- 
days. On other occasions, one or two girls 
from the group were invited to attend a 
program for children at the Art Museum. 
Janet always extended the invitation. On 
one occasion the teacher attended the pro- 
gram and asked several mothers to take 
their children to the same program so 
a free discussion could take place on Mon- 
day morning at school. Janet had read the 
story of “Dick Whittington and His Cat” 
before she went to see the play which was 
given for children by The Junior League. 
Janet knew the story and enjoyed the play 
very much, so she was called upon to tell 
the story to the group. Some of the chil- 
dren wanted to give a puppet show and 
Janet was asked to work in the group. She 
made little contribution but it was an en- 
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tering wedge for her to work with a group. 

One day a notice was sent through the 
building announcing a Dick Whittington 
Puppet Show given by Duncan-Mabley, 
Incorporated. The company gave a mario- 
nette to the school and the room that sold 
the most tickets would own the marionette. 
At the next discussion period the interest 
of the group centered on selling tickets and 
trying to capture the beautiful string 
marionette. Janet surprised us by asking if 
she could check out tickets to children. 
She stimulated all the children, told them 
how she had called on her neighbors and 
her mother’s friends asking them to buy 
tickets. The 3A group won the marionette 
and Janet was greatly thrilled. Gradually 
Janet began to codperate with members of 
the group. She is very happy now and often 
asks if she can’t help someone. 

The children enjoyed checking their 
growth on the Social Chart. The achieve- 
ment on the part of the lower I.Q. children 
gave them courage and at the same time a 
new social rating. A decided growth in co- 
operation developed between members of 
the group. Some of the members who were 
rather discouraged because they were poor 
in the tool subjects had gained recognition 
in the group through their creative art, 
dramatic power, and social graces. 


PIONEER SETTLEMENT 


Early in October, 1933, an all-day excur- 
sion was made to Schoenbrunn Settlement 
which is eighty-seven miles from Cleveland. 
Our mothers packed lunches for us. Two 
fathers and four mothers took us in their 
cars. 

Schoenbrunn means Beautiful Spring. 
The name explains why the pioneers settled 
there in 1772. The Schoenbrunn Settle- 
ment was rebuilt in 1926-1929 by the Ohio 
Historical Society and was dedicated as a 
Memorial Park to the Early Pioneers. 
There are more than a dozen crude cabins, 
the first Protestant church west of Pennsyl- 
vania and the first schoolhouse west of the 
Ohio river. All the buildings are made from 
logs; no nails were used in the re-building. 
All the furniture was made from logs, too. 
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The roofs are made of clapboards. Punch- 
eon floors are found in the church, in the 
school, and in a few cabins. In the other 
cabins there are latch strings and old fash- 
ioned fireplaces that can be used. In the 
church and school, the fireplaces are huge 
and six or seven children were able to stand 
in them. When we visited the school, we 
had an old fashioned “spell-down,” sang 
our A-B-C song, and our multiplication 
tables. We recited some poems. It was a day 
“full of adventures,” as one little girl ex- 
pressed it, and will be long remembered 
both by children and parents who took us 
on the excursion. The children came away 
with a good understanding and apprecia- 
tion of an interesting and vanished past. 
The parents say it is the best unit of work 
that the children have had, that they have 
learned more about people and have been 
very happy. The children are sure they have 
never had as good a time or learned as 
much. The teacher is satisfied to let the 
results of the New Stanford Achievement 
Test for Grades 2-3 determine the progress 
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Playground 


In summer I am very glad 
We children are so small, 

For we can see a thousand things 
That men can’t see at all. 


They don’t know much about the moss 
And all the stones they pass: 

They never lie and play among 
The forests in the grass: 


1 § They walk about a long way off; 

t \ And, when we’re at the sea, 
Let father stoop as best he can 
He can’t find things like me. 


LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA 





the children made in their school studies, | 
The tests give a range in educational age , 
from eight years, three months to elevep 
years, four months. The checks on the §po. 
cial Chart shows excellent growth on al] 
points checked. 

In the 3A group were twenty-six children 
coming from Jewish, Catholic, and Proteg. 
tant homes. Three children, one boy and 
two girls, played in the school orchestra, 
One boy had a strong interest in living ani- 
mals so he kept the room supplied with 
pigeons, owls, bantam chickens, rabbits, 
turtles, fish, salamanders and various types 
of snakes. 

The other members of the class were 
wholesome children from American homes 
of the middle class with no decided interests, 

The range in mental rating was from 156 
1.Q. to 82 1.Q. 

The spelling, language, art, handwork 
and much of the reading was taught through 
other units. The samplers and pewter trays 
were used as Christmas presents for par- 
ents, aunts or special friends. 
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The Present Crisis in Kindergarten Education’ 


OutGa ADAMS 


Director, Senior Kindergarten, University Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HAT there is a crisis in the field of 

kindergarten education is neither a de- 

batable question nor is it one of minor 
significance. The situation is increasingly 
alarming because of the little effect the ef- 
forts of many people, who are vitally in- 
terested in this period of education and who 
represent all sections of the country, seem 
to have had in bringing about an improve- 
ment. In fact, all of the “talk,” over a 
period of years, about the “value of the 
kindergarten training” and all of the 
demonstration of its value in many, many 
kindergartens, seem to have had very little 
weight or influence with this present gen- 
eral public when it comes to pay for such 
training. 

What is the trouble? That is the question 
which all kindergarten teachers must face 
as squarely and honestly and intelligently 
as they can. Then they must not stop at 
possible answers which they may arrive at 
in their own thinking, but go on to the next 
problem—‘“What may we do?’ And here 
“do” must be interpreted to mean action, 
not merely thinking and talking about it. 
Mr. Bogan, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, literally threw a bomb—a 
fear bomb—into the Kindergarten-Primary 
luncheon held this summer during the Na- 
tional Education Association convention 
in Chicago when he pointed his finger at the 
group and said, in effect, ‘You kindergarten 
teachers have been too complacent in your 
feeling of security in the educational sys- 
tem. You are far from being established. 
You have a fight for your lives ahead of 
you.” In the light of later happenings in the 
kindergarten situation not only in Chicago 
but all over the country, his words have 
taken on a far greater significance. He knew 
whereof he spoke. 

1 This article has been orZanized from a talk given béfore 
Delta Phi Upeion, Honorary Fraternity of Early Childhood 


Education, ng its National Convention held in Chicago, 
Illinois on July 28, 29, 30, 1933. 
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The actual situation is here, in which 
kindergarten teachers are having to fight 
for that period of education which seems to 
them to be of equal value with any other 
period and indispensable in the wholesome 
development of the child. The word “‘fight”’ 
is used purposely because of the attitude it 
implies. Kindergarten teachers may have 
been “lady-like’”’ too long in their efforts to 
carry conviction. They may have to estab- 
lish themselves as a vigorous, aggressive 
group in order to gain the respect of the 
general public which apparently builds up 
its appreciations through such attitudes. 

What is the present status of the kinder- 
garten in the field of general education? 
S. P. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, New York, has said, “If there 
ever was any doubt in the public mind con- 
cerning the value of kindergarten education 
that doubt has now been dispelled. The 
growth of kindergarten children in self- 
reliance, in manual dexterity, in apprecia- 
tion of the value of codéperation, has been 
evident wherever the kindergarten has been 
established.” C. E. Chadsey, former Dean 
of Education, University of Illinois, thus 
committed himself, ‘The kindergarten, in 
my judgment, has amply proved its right to 
recognition as an integral part of our public 
educational systems. The foundation for 
further training which is secured to the 
child by the contacts made in a properly 
manned and equipped kindergarten is in- 
valuable. I constantly regret the fact that 
many of our smaller educational systems 
have not established kindergartens.’’ Many 
more quotations of similar import might be 
included if space permitted. On the basis of 
such endorsement it is evident that if edu- 
cators really dictated the policies and pro- 
cedures of our public school systems kin- 
dergarten teachers might be “‘complacent.”’ 

What about the status of the kinder- 
garten in the field of child psychology and 
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mental hygiene? Angelo Patri has said, at 

the end of a pamphlet on More Reasons for 
the Kindergarten,‘ “If there isn’t a kinder- 
garten in your town, just get one started.” 
Dr. Stoddard of the University of lowa has 
asked, ‘‘What evidence do we have that 
four college years for the average child is 
more valuable to him than four years of 
special education as a preschool child?” 
Using these two quotations as an indica- 
tion of the trend of attitude, it would seem 
that, if child psychologists were dictating 
the policies of our school systems, the kin- 
dergartens would be sure of a place, under 
the condition, of course, that they were pro- 
viding that type of experience which has 
seemed to be of the best educational value 
for that period. 

But kindergartens are being dropped out 
of school systems in a wholesale fashion, or 
else are being maintained under such con- 
ditions of over-crowding and under-staffing 
and inadequate equipment that satisfactory 
training is impossible. It is evident that 
neither educators nor child psychologists 
are dictating policies in any general fashion. 
With whom, then, must kindergarten 
teachers establish themselves? The answer 
is obvious—the general public which pays 
the bills and therefore assumes the initia- 
tive in “running” the schools to a startling 
extent, startling in that it does this running 
far too much from the point of view of 
“how much does it cost’’ and far too little 
from the point of view of ‘‘what is neces- 
sary for the wholesome development of 
children,” as advocated by experts in this 
particular field. 

What is the present status of the kinder- 
garten with the general public as evidenced 
in the public school systems throughout the 
country? It is not necessary to have all the 
actual figures to know that it is weak and 
wobbly in certain localities and altogether 
nil in others. Up-to-date statistics on the 
number of kindergartens maintained on a 
good basis, the number retained in name 
only, and the number dropped, are hard to 
get because they are changing so rapidly, 
but a study of any one locality will give 


1 National Kindewertes Association, ‘‘More Reasons for 
the Kindergarten.” 8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
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sufficient data to indicate that there is q 
crying need for action. 

What are the kindergarten teachers 
going to do? What can they do to save their 
cherished field? As was stated in a fore- 
going paragraph of this article, there hag 
been much talking done on the subject over 
a period of years, apparently to no avail. 
The writer wishes that she had a record of 
the number of times in the course of some 
twenty years she has talked to various par- 
ent groups on the subject of the ‘‘Value of 
Kindergarten Training.” In none of the 
“remembered” communities are kinder- 
gartens still retained. This, of course, may 
be a sad reflection upon her ability to im- 


press her audience but, be that as it may, 


talking has not accomplished much. There 
has been much written on the subject of the 
value of kindergarten experienced by recog- 
nized authorities in the field of child de- 
velopment and education. Many well 
trained kindergarten teachers have been 
sent into the teaching field from accredited 
teacher-training institutions the country 
over. There has been much excellent demon- 
stration of the worth-while accomplish- 
ments of kindergarten education. There has 
been some scientific experimentation in the 
field, much of which has shown in actual 
dollars and cents what kindergarten train- 
ing has accomplished in the promotion of 
desirable progress in education. Still, in the 
light of all this, kindergarten education 
languishes and its actual life is threatened. 
What is wrong with the campaign, or, at 
least, what is the next move? 

It is the firm conviction of the writer 
that the leadership in the movement to 
“save the kindergartens’ must be shifted 
from the teachers or teacher organizations 
to the enlightened people of the immediate 
community which is affected. They are the 
ones to carry intelligent, sound arguments 
directly into the camp of unbelievers, skep- 
tics and lukewarm advocates. In the pres- 
ent state of affairs if the teachers of the 
community take this lead they are accused, 
however unjustly, of fighting for their jobs. 
If outsiders are brought in to carry on such 
a campaign, especially if they be from the 
field of education, they are told, moreor 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Jess justly, ‘You do not understand our 
particular situation.” Miss Patty Hill, in 
an article for Parents Magazine entitled, 
“Shall the Youngest Suffer Most?” says, 


Who then can best alter or influence these 
unjust and disastrous conditions? Teachers? 
A thousand times, no! Parents must meet 
this challenge and demand justice for the 
youngest. When parents protest boards of 
education and school authorities must listen. 
For this reason a heavy responsibility falls 
upon the shoulders of parents for conditions 
in their own public schools. 


A conference was called recently in 
Chicago by a teacher organization which 
was and is highly concerned about the pres- 
ent kindergarten situation. Invited to this 
conference, by personal letter in so far as 
it was possible, were representatives of the 
following community groups: the public 
school system, the parent teacher organiza- 
tion, the women’s club and a_ business 
men’s association. Invitations were sent 
into about forty suburbs and nearby cities 
many of which were either dropping their 
kindergartens or having difficulty in main- 
taining them. The letter of invitation stated 
that practical help might be obtained in the 
conference not only from an educator who 
would state, very concisely, the actual con- 
tribution of the kindergarten to the field 
of early education, but also from a super- 
intendent who had met the administrative 
difficulties with a questioning board, and a 
tax expert who could advise from that 
standpoint. There were only nine com- 
munities represented at the conference and 
but three of them were having difficulty in 
maintaining their kindergartens. The audi- 
ence of about sixty people was made up 
largely of teachers who were either not di- 
rectly connected with kindergarten teach- 
ing or whose positions were not in danger. 
There were a few—a very few—parents and 
teachers who came with the avowed pur- 
pose of getting help for their immediate 
situation. This experience illustrates the 
point that the writer is trying to make: the 
public which actually “makes the wheels 
go round” in education is not reached 
through such teacher-initiated movements 
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and therefore it is evident that the leader- 
ship must be shifted to the enlightened ones 
of that very public. 

If teachers are not to take the lead what 
are they to do? Is theirs to be a watchful 
waiting program or one of a resigned atti- 
tude and folded hands? Neither is conceiv- 
able if they are to fight for their convic- 
tions, as was suggested in the fore part of 
this article. Indeed, there is a very active 
program incumbent upon them. It is most 
definitely and clearly outlined in a bulletin 
published by the Association for Childhood 
Education entitled, “Suggested Procedure 
When Elimination of Kindergartens is 
Proposed.’! This bulletin serves equally 
well for communities in which there are no 
kindergartens and for communities where 
kindergartens have been recently dropped. 
Therefore this article might close right here 
with the following advice to kindergarten 
teachers, “Send to the Association of Child- 
hood Education for directions of what to 
do.” But for fear some might not be so 
moved, a few of the main methods of pro- 
cedure will be cited together with some ad- 
ditional suggestions. 

First and foremost, kindergarten teach- 
ers in communities where kindergartens are 
in difficulty must find intelligent, influen- 
tial, and energetic citizens of the com- 
munity who are not only actually convinced 
of the value of kindergarten training, but 
who are willing to take the lead in inform- 
ing and converting the rest of the com- 
munity. Very often such individuals are 
found in some such civic group as the 
parent-teacher organization or the women’s 
club, and therefore have added prestige and 
influence. With the leadership thus in- 
vested it is then necessary to see that these 
individuals or groups have the latest and 
most accurate information available on the 
subject of kindergarten education and its 
place in the educational system to use in 
their campaign. This gathering together of 
informational material is a service which 
the teachers should perform. There are 
many sources. The Association for Child- 

1 Association for Childhood Education, “Suggested Pro- 


cedure When Elimination of is Proposed.”” 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., or Washington, D.C. 
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hood Education has a second bulletin en- 
titled, “Research Findings in Relation to 
Kindergarten Training as a Factor in 
School Life’ which contains most convinc- 
ing material. The Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., always stands ready to 
supply a great variety of material. Many 
teacher-training schools and child-study 
centers can and are most willing to aid in 
this problem of gathering accurate and use- 
ful data. 

As for the actual procedure in the cam- 
paign, the leaders should determine it to a 
large extent. The teachers may well act in 
an advisory or assisting capacity whenever 
necessary. The bulletin mentioned previ- 
ously on “what to do” would serve as a 
splendid guide to any citizen’s group under- 
taking the establishment or the re-estab- 
lishment of kindergartens. They should 
know of it. 

Perhaps the most telling part teach- 
ers can play in the campaign is that of 
demonstrators of their wares. They must 
be willing to have, no, more than that, they 
must encourage the visiting of their class- 
rooms not only by the parents of the chil- 
dren in the room, but also by all those who 
want “to be shown.”’ The teachers must be 
ready to state in no uncertain terms their 
aims and the probable outcomes of the 
kindergarten experience. A superintendent 
said not long ago that he was quite satis- 
fied with the teaching which his kinder- 
garten teachers were doing, but when he 
asked them to justify their procedure he 
found them vague and hesitant. That must 
not be. Kindergarten teachers must not 
only be ready to answer questions—they 
must be willing, when called upon, to make 
talks or to write articles which are not sen- 
timental descriptions but genuine, straight- 
forward, convincing statements of aims and 
accomplishments. To be able to do this 
teachers must keep as accurate and as ob- 

jective records as possible of child progress 
along the most significant lines of develop- 
ment. 

So much for what to do in the immediate 
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crisis. A word as to some more remote pro. | 


cedures. There should be, the country over, } 


work for better kindergarten legislation, 
Practically no state has effective laws deal- 
ing with this period of education. It would 
seem best, if the kindergarten is to be 
rightly established as an integral part of 
the educational system, not to work for 
specific kindergarten legislation as exempli- 
fied in Mandatory-Upon-Petition Laws, 
but rather for the lowering of compulsory 
school age or some such measure. However, 
workable Mandatory-Upon-Petition Laws 
are better than no legislation at all. 

There is another procedure which the 
writer mentions with some trepidation al- 
though it has been advocated with con- 
siderable vigor at different times by some 
leaders in the kindergarten-primary field of 
education. It is that the name, “kinder- 
garten,” be dropped and some change 
brought about in the naming of the pri- 
mary grades to include kindergarten. Why 
not first grade instead of kindergarten? 
There has come to be as close relationship 
in procedure between kindergarten and 
first grade as there is between first and 
second grades. Why not have the name in- 
dicate this relation or serial connection bet- 
ter than it does? Perhaps if this change in 
name had been brought about when unifica- 
tion between the two grades began to be a 
reality, then the dropping of the kinder- 
gartens would not have been thought pos- 
sible. 

This present crisis in kindergarten educa- 
tion demands vigorous action on the part of 
all individuals vitally interested, and is 
therefore very stimulating. It should and 
most likely will produce better kinder- 
garten teachers than ever before. It gives 
promise, in spite of the present dark out- 
look, of bringing about the permanent es- 
tablishment of kindergarten training as an 


integral part of the educational system. The 


fulfillment of the promise, however, is quite 
dependent upon the proper understanding 
and working relationship between the pub- 
lic whose children receive the training and 
the teachers who give the training. 
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The Status of the Kindergarten 


PART III. EXTENT OF CURTAILMENT AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Wituiam G. Carr 
Director, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


WO previous articles in this series 

have reviewed the changes in kinder- 

garten enrolment, teaching force, 
salaries, expenditures and term in school 
systems throughout the United States. 
These articles were based on a questionnaire 
circulated by the Research Division in 
September 1933. In general these articles 
show a 12 per cent decrease in the number 
of kindergarten classes, a 21 per cent re- 
duction in the number of children enrolled 
in kindergarten, a 19 per cent reduction in 
the number of kindergarten teachers em- 
ployed, a 12 per cent average increase in the 
number of kindergarten children assigned 
to each teacher, fewer kindergarten super- 
visors, about a 30 per cent decrease in kin- 
dergarten expenditures for salaries, a 44 
per cent reduction in expenditures for sup- 
plies and equipment, and a slight decrease 


in kindergarten terms. For the detailed 
data on these trends the reader should con- 
sult the first two articles in this series." 

The questionnaire also called for informa- 
tion on the methods, causes, and effects of 
reducing or maintaining kindergarten serv- 
ice. This article is devoted chiefly to a re- 
view of the facts and opinions revealed by 
this part of the inquiry. The principal 
findings are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Entire elimination of kindergarten. The 
total number of cities reporting on this part 
of the questionnaire is 717. The table classi- 
fies these cities according to population, 
using the population groups commonly fol- 
lowed by the Research Division in reporting 


1 Carr, William G. ‘ ‘The Status of the Kin ‘art I: 
Children and Teach ws * Childhood ol. 10, Ny 
“Part II: Salaries and Finance.” Childhood 


March, 1934. 
Education. Vol. 10, No. r April, 1934. 


























TABLE 1° 
Metuops, Causes, AND Errects oF RepucinG OR MAINTAINING KINDERGARTEN SERVICE 
Cities Cities Cities Cities Cities 
Over 30,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 2,500 All 
100,000 to to to to cities 
Items in | 100,000 | 30,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 | report- 
popula- | in popu-| in popu-|in popu-/in popu-| ing 
tion lation lation | lation | lation 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Total number of cities reporting... . . 54 99 200 175 189 717 
Number of cities in which kinder- 
gartens were eliminated entirely. . . 3 11 26 38 22 100 
Per cent of cities in which kinder- 
gartens were eliminated entirely. . . 5.6 11.1 13.0 21.7 11.6 13.9 
Number of cities in which classes were 
eliminated or combined with others: 
In sparsely populated sections.. . 12 11 19 6 4 52 
In poor sections..............-- 1 0 4 1 0 6 
In wealthy sections a Gib paeaeate Ba 0 1 3 2 1 7 
Without reference to character of 
SS ee 
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TaBLE 1 (Continued) 




















Cities | Cities Cities | Cities | Cities 
Over | 30,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 | 2,500 
100,000 to to to to 
Items in | 100,000 | 30,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 
popu- | in popu-|/in popu-| in popu-|in popu- 
lation lation lation | lation | lation 
1 2 3 + 5 6 
Methods of curtailment 
Enrolment limited to certain num- 
ber in each school area........... 2 0 6 4 3 
Minimum age for entrance was in- 
RETR SAG Te een ey 12 21 26 22 23 
Maximum age for entrance was de- 
a dike Chay Sone bicnens <0 « 1 2 3 1 3 
Additional requirements for admis- 
sion such as mental, physical devel- 
opment, health, etc.............. 0 1 3 1 0 
Causes in reduction in expenditures 
for kindergartens 
Discovery of ways to economize with- 
out impairing quantity or quality 
ES acai dite 405000404 11 32 37 18 23 
Necessity of reducing the school bud- 
rN «oO Uhh eRe ess eevee wn vices 40 63 125 106 113 
Belief on part of school board that 
kindergarten work is less essential 
than other school work........... 1 5 20 30 21 
Taxpayers protest against kindergar- 
ten on former scale.............. 3 4 16 21 10 
Causes for maintaining or increasing 
expenditures for kindergartens 
No need to reduce school budget.... . 1 1 4 7 12 
Belief on part of school board that 
kindergarten is too important a 
service to be curtailed............ 7 10 29 26 26 
Pressure brought to bear by parents 
and citizens in favor of continuing 
kindergarten without decreasing 
quantity or quality of service..... 2 0 5 9 11 
Increase in number of children whose 
parents wish them to attend...... 2 3 6 9 9 
Effect of changes in kindergarten 
organization 
Total number reporting on thisitem..}| 30 64 122 87 93 
Improvement in service............ 6 12 15 12 11 
Impairment of service............. 10 14 19 26 15 





No apparent change in service...... 
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| data of this kind. It shows that a total of 

100 cities out of the 717 reporting have 
| eliminated kindergartens entirely. These 
100 cities represent all sizes of population. 
There is a slight tendency for the smaller 
cities to eliminate kindergartens more com- 
monly than the larger cities. 

Eliminations or combinations of classes. In 
addition to the cities which eliminated kin- 
dergartens entirely, a considerable number 
of cities report that kindergarten classes are 
eliminated or combined with other classes, 
although some kindergarten opportunities 
remain. The table indicates that as a gen- 
eral rule kindergarten classes are marked 
for elimination without any particular 
reference to the character of the population 
served by the school concerned. There is 
some tendency to eliminate or combine 
kindergarten classes serving the more 
sparsely populated sections of the city. 
There appears to be no general tendency 
to favor either the poor or the wealthy of 
the city in adopting policies of this kind. 

Limiting enrolments. In addition to com- 
bining or eliminating classes there are a 
number of other methods reported for de- 
creasing the extent of the kindergarten 
service. A few cities limit kindergarten en- 
rolment to a certain maximum number of 
children in each school area. Others re- 
quire the older children to enter the first 
grade. A very few cities employ require- 
ments for admission such as mental develop- 
ment, physical development, and health 
standards, as a means of keeping down en- 
rolments. By far the most commonly used 
method, however, has been to increase the 
minimum age for entrance to the kinder- 
garten. Measures of this kind, combined 
with the entire closing of some kinder- 
gartens, doubtless account for much of the 
loss in kindergarten enrolment noted in the 
first article in the series. 

Causes of reduction. Those responding to 
the questionnaire were asked to indicate 
the major cause or causes for reduction or 
elimination of kindergarten services. The 
replies thus secured are also summarized in 
the table. Considering all the cities asa 
single group, the most commonly empha- 
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sized cause for reduction is stated as the 
necessity of reducing the school budget. 
Next in frequency of mention is the dis- 
covery of ways to economize in the opera- 
tion of kindergartens without impairing the 
amount of quality of service. A group of 77 
cities reports that the cause, or one of the 
causes, for kindergarten reduction is a be- 
lief on the part of the school board that the 
kindergarten is less essential than other 
phases of school work. Taxpayers’ protests 
are specifically mentioned by 54 cities. In 
considering the causes of retrenchment 
thus reported it should be borne in mind 
that probably all of these causes operate to 
a greater or less degree in most of the 
cities where kindergartens have been re- 
duced. The tabulation does suggest, per- 
haps, the relative emphasis which is to be 
placed on the various factors. 

Causes of maintenance. Turning to the 
brighter side of the picture we find a con- 
siderable number of cities which have main- 
tained or increased expenditures for kinder- 
gartens during the period 1930-34. When 
asked for the reason or reasons why these 
expenditures have been maintained or in- 
creased, those responding to the question- 
naire most frequently indicated a belief on 
the part of the school board that the kin- 
dergarten is too important a service to be 
curtailed. This one factor is mentioned as 
the cause for maintaining standards four 
times as frequently as any other factor. 
Three other factors were mentioned. Each 
of these received approximately the same 
emphasis. Twenty-nine cities have been in- 
fluenced to maintain kindergartens because 
of an increase in the number of children 
whose parents wish them to attend. Twenty- 
seven cities report definite pressure by 
parents and citizens to continue or expand 
kindergartens and 25 cities report no need 
for the reduction of the school budget. 

General appraisal of changes. In an at- 
tempt to secure a brief summary of the 
entire situation, those responding to the 
questionnaire were asked to offer a judg- 
ment as to the general effect of changes 
made in the organization or administra- 
tion or kindergartens in the city since 1929- 
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30. Nearly 400 cities answered this question. 
Of this number 256, or about two-thirds of 
those replying, gave as their judgment that 
there had been no apparent change in the 
quality of the service. Eighty-four respond- 
ents, or about one-fifth, believed that the 
service had been impaired, and 56, or about 
one-seventh, believed that the service had 
been improved. Looked at from this point of 
view, the general picture of the kindergarten 
situation is by no means one of complete ruin 
and destruction. Although at least 100 cities 
have closed their kindergartens entirely and 
many others have adopted drastic reduc- 
tions, a sufficient number of cities have 
maintained or increased kindergarten serv- 
ices to offer a basis for hoping that this 
branch of the public school service will ex- 
perience quick recovery when general edu- 
cational and economic conditions improve. 

A crucial issue. The economic situation 
has doubtless been the primary factor in 
bringing upon the kindergartens such cur- 
tailments and reductions as have occurred 
in the past few years. Setting this factor 
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aside for the moment, however, it appears 


from this study that the next most im. | 


portant factor is the attitude of the citizens 
as represented on the school board. The 
figures presented in certain parts of the 
accompanying table indicate rather clearly 
that decisions concerning the maintainance 
or curtailment of kindergartens hinge on 
whether the board of education and citizens 
generally regard the kindergarten as an im- 
portant, integral part of the public school 
system, or whether they view it as a minor, 
non-essential extra. It would appear that 
those who wish to protect the kindergarten 
from further retrenchments, and those who 
wish to see it expand and improve will do 
well to concentrate a large part of their at- 


tention upon the problem of demonstrating | 


the essential unity of the kindergarten with 
the other branches of the public school sery- 
ice. If this contention can be successfully 
demonstrated, further drastic reductions in 
kindergartens may be avoided and the re- 
covery and development of kindergarten 
education may be facilitated. 


Profit 


No profit has a flower 


Except to grow; 


Yet it pays for itself, 

Its hour in blow, 

By being a flower, a thing 
To fasten us to spring. 


Each loveliness we earn 


By loveliness; 


Worth comes to worth, and so 
No more, no less, 

Our profit is to be each day 
Ourselves; by this we pay. 


—LizeTttE WoopwortH ReExEss#, in White 
April. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart.) 


— 


Emergency Nursery Schools 


Mary Dasney Davis 


Specialist, Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary Education, United States Office of Education, 
Washington D.C. - 


The sixth Emergency Educational Pro- 
gram, Nursery Schools, was the last of the 
series to start and has but begun to get well 
under way. From 36 States supplementary 
plans have been submitted and approved. 
This means that, within the States, Emer- 
gency Nursery Schools are organized under 
the direction of the State Department of 
Education and under the immediate control 
of local public school systems. It means 
that on each staff of the nursery school 
there is a head teacher who has had either 
kindergarten-primary or nursery school 


| training, and that there is an average of 10 


children to each professional worker; that 
either a teacher or someone especially 
trained in the work of nutrition and in the 
work of physical health are included on the 
staff so that the education, health and wel- 
fare of the children are safeguarded. This 
also means that parent education is a part 
of the program. For partially qualified 
teachers pre-service and in-service training 
is provided. In a majority of the States a 
codperative committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of various educational, social and 
welfare organizations are sponsoring and 
supporting the project as it is developed 
from the State Department of Education. 

In keeping with the memorandum of 
December 7, issued by Mr. Hopkins, the 
purpose of the program is two-fold, that is, 
to employ needy and qualified teachers 
and to relieve the conditions imposed upon 
young children exposed to the current eco- 
nomic and social difficulties. Realizing the 
heavy load which State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Public Instruction 
are carrying, a grant of money was secured 
from a private source to offer assistance in 
the organization and supervision of the 
Emergency Nursery Schools. This program 


| has made it possible for representatives of 
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the National Advisory Committee on 
Emergency Nursery Schools to call upon 
State Superintendents and others for per- 
sonal assistance. The fund has also made 
it possible to print and distribute literature 
of practical help in equipping and conduct- 
ing nursery schools. It has also made it 
possible to offer to State Superintendents 
a temporary assistant to act upon his staff 
and under his direction to supervise the 
work within his State. There are 36 such 
assistants now working on the staffs of the 
State Department of Education. It has 
been interesting to see the various ways in 
which the pre-service and in-service train- 
ing is being provided for partially qualified 
teachers. It is estimated that colleges and 
universities have given free tuition for two 
to four weeks of pre-service training to ap- 
proximately 62 teachers. In some States 
institutes for teachers now engaged in the 
work are offered for from three days to two 
weeks time. Itinerant institutes were set- 
up in West Virginia where a group of four 
or five professional workers went to 12 dif- 
ferent centers conducting two full days of 
instruction for the partially qualified teach- 
ers, nutritionists, and nurses engaged in the 
work. In Texas a program of correspond- 
ence training is now being considered. In 
Idaho and in several other States week- 
end institutes are now being conducted. 
It is rather interesting to know that 
school administrators who have had a 
course in early childhood education or in 
child development are those who are most 
able to coéperate and give the best as- 
sistance with this Emergency Nursery 
School program. The instance of what pre- 
school education means has utilized the pro- 
gram in two or three States where the 
Director of Emergency Nursery Schools 
has had this type of work. Two county 
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superintendents in one State wrote the 
first manual for local superintendents to 
follow in organizing Emergency Nursery 
Schools. The presidents of two or three 
teachers colleges who had had work in 
child development were those who organ- 
ized most helpfully the pre-service train- 
ing courses for the partially qualified teach- 
ers. This had emphasized the importance 
for the education of school administrators 
and of their having an opportunity and in 
fact accepting the opportunity which might 
be offered in summer sessions of universi- 
ties and colleges in the essentials of early 
childhood education. Some of the various 
ways in which the nursery schools have 
been organized include the following: As 
part of elementary schools, as laboratories 
in high schools, and in colleges. More 
spectacularly have they been used as labo- 
ratories in continuation schools where 
youth now at work receives preparation for 
its own introduction to family life and 
proper development of young children. Sub- 
sistence homestead development is finding 
the nursery school an excellent nucleus for 
the community centers which constitute 
the heart and soul of the subsistence unit. 
Directors of the work in colonies of mi- 
grant workers have asked for nursery 
schools to care for the children of these 
itinerant workers. A request has come from 
the Indian Schools in organizing nursery 
schools as part of the work in the Indian 
Reservation Schools. In the Virgin Islands 
three well-trained teachers are now organ- 


Ss) 


(continued from page 397) 
: In other words, the movies are a school, a 
system of education. When they are good 
they make one of the most successful ele- 
ments in education, and if they did not exist: 
we should need to invent them. They have, 
however, run away with us. Their history 
is so brief that we have hardly had time to 
glance at the stream, let alone to cleanse or 
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izing the first nursery schools and settiy 
about to train nine native teachers so thy 
nursery schools may be a part of the com 
munities and of the public school authori 
tion. Several rural directors are worki 
out programs of itinerant nursery educa 
tion and in a few instances nursery schook 
have been included in consolidated schoolg 
An earnest effort has been made to use the 
nursery school as the beginning of Amer 
canization work in some of the towns lo 
cated in the sections of the country wher 
the families speak the Spanish language. 7 

Accurate information will soon be avai- 
able as to where the schools are located, 
how many there are, etc. The present esti- 
mate is that there are approximately 150 
nursery schools organized under the present 
Emergency Relief program and that ap 
proximately 40,000 children between the 
ages of 2 and 5 are enrolled. Approximately 
3,000 teachers and probably another 1,00 
workers in the field of nutrition and health 
are conducting these nursery schools. 

What the future has to offer in the light 
of permanency is not evident at this time. 
Doubtless there will be a much more wide 
spread appreciation of the value of utilizing 
the early years of a child’s life for his edu- 
cation than has heretofore existed. Un 
doubtedly many of these schools will be 
made permanent. Now seems to be an ap 
propriate time for taking account of stock 
and for making sure that the opportunity is 
accepted in order to test a program in 
nursery education. 


safeguard it, before we accept it as our sup 
ply of fresh water. Now, however, we have 
glanced at it and the pollution we see in the 
stream is appalling. All we can do now is 
to set to work at once, and by “we” I mean 
every parent, every teacher, every citizen 
in the country, to cleanse the stream and 
make it a thing of health and refreshment 
instead of the dangerous reservoir it is. 
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Convention Theme: ‘The Young Child in the New Social-Order’’ 


Headquarters: Hotel Hermitage 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
May 2-5, 1934 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 
MoRNING 
First General Session 
Topic: ‘What Organizations Are Doing to 
Aid the Child in His Adjustment to the New 
Social Order.” 


Representatives of national organizations in 
the field of active service for young chil- 
dren will explain their services and suggest 
how teachers can assist in codrdinating 
these activities. 


Five Study Classes 

Classes, presided over by recognized leaders, 
will meet for one hour and a half on three 
consecutive mornings. Leaders will be as- 
sisted by other outstanding educators who 
will contribute to the discussion. Vital 
questions from members of the classes will 
be encouraged. 


I—Creative English 
II—The Child and His Reading 
III—Art for the Young Child 
IV—The Conference Period 
V—Development of Curriculum for Social 
Understandings 


Noon—Committee Luncheons 
AFTERNOON 


Conferences 


Topic: “Meeting Today’s Problems in the 
Education of the Young Child.” 


The discussion of this topic will be divided 
into three groups meeting simultaneously. 
The entire group will come together at the 
close for a summary of discussions: 
I—Emergency Nursery Schools 

II—Retaining the Kindergartens 

III—Facing Creatively the Emergency in 

the Primary 


Tea—Centennial Club—Honoring Official 
representatives of Other Organizations. 


NIGHT 
Second General Session 


Greetings from Local and State Educators, 
Official Opening address of the Convention, 


THURSDAY, MAY 3 


MorNING 
Conferences 
I—Plans and Problems of A.C.E. 
Branches 


II—Conference for Training Teachers 
III—How to Help the Exceptional Child in 
the Average Classroom 


Noon—“CuHILDHOOD EpvucaTion” Luncheon 


AFTERNOON—Garden Pilgrimage 
Tea—Peabody Teachers College—Honoring 
Past A. C. E. Presidents. 


NIGHT 
Third General Session 
Topic: “Keeping Faith with the Children.” 


Address: ‘‘The Duty of the Teacher to In- 
terpret the Schools to the Community.” 


Address: ‘‘The Community’s Responsibility 
to Provide Adequate Educational Oppor- 
tunities for All Children.”’ 


FRIDAY, MAY 4 


Morninc—Business Meeting 
Noon—Luncheons of Special Groups 


‘ AFTERNOON 


Fourth General Session 
Topic: “Effect of Environment on the Child’s 
Personality.” 


Nicgat—Dinner Meeting—‘“Our Pioneers of 
the South” 
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SATURDAY, MAY 5 


Morninc— Memorial Service 
Business Session 


Fifth General Session 


Address: ‘‘School Finance Made Clear’’ 


Specific questions concerning legislative and 
financial problems affecting public schools 
will be answered by experts. 


Summary: Relating the discussions of the 
week to the general convention theme. 


ArrERNOON—Southern Barbecue Dinner 
A visit to the Hermitage—Andrew Jackson’s 


Home. 
EXHIBITS 
Wednesday to Saturday, Inclusive—8:30 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. 


Commercial Exhibit: 


Modern equipment and supplies suited to 
the needs of the nursery, kindergarten and 
primary grades will be on display in the exhibit 
room of the Hermitage Hotel, Convention 
Headquarters. 


Educational Exhibit: 


An interesting exhibit of children’s work, ar- 
ranged by Maycie Southall of George Peabody 
Teachers College, will be located near the Com- 
mercial Exhibit room. 


LIST OF HOTELS—NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















Single with Double with 
wae Bat Bath 

Hermitage Headquarters..| $2.50-$4.00 $3 .50-$7 .00 
Andrew Jackson..........| $2.50-$4.00 $3 .50-$7 .00 
Noel....................] $2.50-$4.00 $3 .50-$7 .00 
Sam Davis..............| $2.00-$2.50 $3 .00—-$3 . 50 
Maxwell House..........| $1.75-$2.00 $2 .50-$3 .00 
Tulane..................] $2.00-$2.25 $2 .50-$3 .00 
Savoy...................] $1.25-$2.25 $2 .50-$4 .00 
Y.W.C.A.— 


Rooms without Bath: Single $1.50, Double $1.00 each. 
Please make all reservations directly with Hotels. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 


Special rates of one and one-third fare on 
some lines and one and one-half on other lines, 
for the round trip, will be available to members 
of the Association, provided 100 members at- 
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tend the convention and secure certificates. A 
CERTIFICATE, not a receipt, must be se- 
cured from the ticket agent, when ticket is pur- 
chased. Immediately upon arrival in Nashville, 
the certificate must be deposited with the 
Chairman of Transportation, Registration 
Headquarters, Hermitage Hotel. 

In some cases even lower rates can be secured 
by consulting your agent, well in advance, con- 
cerning the best ticket to use when you attend 
the convention. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad will 
operate an ‘‘A.C.E. Special” for delegates 
from the North and East; leaving Cincinnati, 
10 a.m. Tuesday, May 1, and arriving in Nash- 
ville that afternoon at 4:38. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration will open Tuesday, May 1, at 
3:00 p.m. Bring postcard receipt for 1933-1934 
contributing membership or delegates card 
with you and avoid delays when registering. 


Non-members.............. $1.00 
Stadette.. 6. sii iid .50 
Admission to single session. . . 25 


Keep and wear your badge, secured at the 
time of registration. This badge serves as your 
admission ticket to all sessions of the conven- 
tion. Badges are unnecessary for the evening 
sessions which are open to the public. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


Vice-President Representing Primary Grades 


Marjorie Hardy, 
Principal, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Winifred Bain, 


New College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


JOSEPHINE C. FosTER 

Jutia LETHELD HAHN 

KATHERINE McLAvGHLIN 

SaRAH MARBLE 

Caro.ine W. Barsour, Chairman, 


Nominating Committee. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


State AssociATION BULLETINS 


Two copies of State A.C.E. Bulletins have 
recently reached Headquarters, one from 
Michigan, one from Indiana. Both are most 
interesting. Quoting from the Michigan Bul- 
letin: ‘“‘The State Membership Committee is 
planning a survey of rural districts and cities 
so that all teachers may be offered the oppor- 
tunity to become a part of our organization. 


“All teachers of young children should be 
united in one organization for the development 
of common interests and for the purpose of co- 
éperation with other organizations interested 
in the education of young children—state, 
national and international.” 


The Indiana Bulletin deals particularly with 
the selection, appointment and duties of state 
committees needed to carry forward success- 
fully the work of the organization. We quote 
the purpose of the State Association: ‘In order 
to carry still further the excellent work which 
has been done by the Indiana A.C.E. and its 
parent organizations, the Primary Council and 
the Indiana Kindergarten Association, itis de- 
sirable—first, to discover what are the con- 
ditions to be found today in the field of early 
childhood education in our state; second, to 
make an organized effort to improve such con- 
ditions where and when the improvement can 
be brought about by the teachers themselves.” 


CENTRAL CouNcIL oF CHICAGO 


The program of the year provides for general 
and sectional meetings alternately. For the 
general meeting a speaker of interest to the 
whole group is selected. At the sectional meet- 
ings the membership is divided into five groups, 


nursery, kindergarten, primary, intermediate, | 


supervision, and teacher training, with a chair- 
man in charge and a speaker for each. Special 
book exhibits are often planned for these sec- 
tional meetings. 


The calendar also includes a luncheon meet- 
ing following the regular program. Each lunch- 
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eon meeting is in charge of one section, thus 
making it possible for members to hear an ad- 
ditional speaker. 


Many special guest days are planned 
throughout the year so that more and more 
parents, teachers, principals, supervisors and 


superintendents may use Central Council of | 


Childhood Education as an educational ex- 
change. 


A SpecraAu INVITATION 


From the Middle Tennessee State Teachers 
college comes this special invitation to conven- 


tion delegates: ““‘We in Tennessee are rejoicing 


that the Association will meet with us this year. 
Nashville is preparing a royal welcome and 
nothing can take the place of what it does, but 
Murfreesboro, a neighboring town, only thirty 
miles away would be honored to offer any hos- 
pitality. 


“The Middle Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege is located here on a beautiful campus. The 


Training School is modern and progressive. It | 


might be of interest to some of the members to 
see a southern Teachers College. A Campus 
Branch of the A.C.E. has just been organized. 
The members would be charmed to entertain 
any visitors.” 


Seconp A.C.E. BuLLETIN 


The second educational bulletin has been 
sent to A.C.E. contributing members for 1934 
and to the President and Secretary of each 
Branch. The title of this Bulletin is Home and 
School Coéperation. It is edited by Alida Shinn of 
Mills College, California. Among the contrib- 
utors are: Willard Beatty, Eleanor Troxell, 
Helen M. Reynolds and Harold H. Anderson. 


This bulletin gives actual reports of methods 
used by teachers in various schools to encour- 
age and foster the codperation of home and 
school. 


If you are not a contributing member, but 
wish a copy of this Bulletin, order it from 
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A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C., price $.25. 


EprroriaL Boarp MEETS 


A meeting of the Board of Editors of Curip- 
Hoop EpucaTion was held in Cleveland on 
February 27 with eighteen members of the 
Board present. Dorothy E. Willy, Chairman 
of the Board, presided. Editorial policies and 
definite plans for making the magazine in- 
creasingly helpful to teachers formed the basis 
of the morning’s discussions. Many good things 
are already promised for next year. Among 
them are a series of articles on the teaching of 


NEWS FROM 


PREPARE FOR INTELLIGENT DISCUSSION 


The Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity has pub- 
lished for the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education a manual for conference 
groups that discuss public education. This 
manual, called “‘Evaluating the Public Schools,” 
has already been widely distributed and will, 
no doubt, form the basis for community dis- 
cussions in many localities during the coming 
school year. 


Of the five chapters in the pamphlet, one en- 
tire chapter is given to the discussion of: “At 
What Point Should Education at Public Ex- 
pense Begin?” Every one interested in the edu- 
cation of young children should read and pon- 
der this chapter with particular care. As teach- 
ers of the youngest children, it is our special 
responsibility to be prepared to enter intelli- 
gently into and to contribute to any discussion 
of the material in this chapter that may arise. 
If your library does not have a copy, secure one 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


One Way To ImpRoOvE MovVIESs 


Thoughtful parents and teachers have long 
been fearful of the influence of many of the cur- 
rent movies upon children. The Payne Fund 
studies indicate that even young children re- 
member more than they miss in the pictures 
and that attitudes and habits are strongly in- 
fluenced by the movies. 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


s 
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reading and a series on science for young chil- 
dren. 


Has Your Scuoou a MaGazine List 


Many schools make up their list of magazines 
for the coming year during the spring months. 
If your school does this, may we suggest that 
you make it your responsibility to see that 
CuiLpHOoop Epvucation is placed on that list? 
One Principal wrote to Headquarters: ‘Yes, I 
would be glad to have my teachers read your 
magazine but they have never asked for it. We 
order the magazines that the teachers place on 
the list.” 


THE FIELD 


is actively supporting the idea that schools can 
render a signal service through appreciation 
courses, courses that will lead to an intelligent 
discrimination between good and poor pictures. 
In a number of places ten lesson-units on ap- 
preciation of films have been inserted in the 
English courses to the benefit and interest of 
the students. 


If this plan could be widely used, in one 
decade we should have a public ready to choose 
deliberately between good and poor pictures. 
Producers would quickly respond to the taste 
of their patrons for box office receipts exert a 
powerful influence. 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


The Institute of Euthenics will hold its 
ninth annual session at Vassar College from 
June 27 to August 8, 1934. Two schools for 
children from two to seven years of age will be 
conducted in connection with the Institute. A 
course for nursery school teachers interested 
in a program of twenty-four hour care of chil- 
dren in a school will be offered by the staff of 
the lower school. The full program includes 
courses in child psychology, adolescent psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, physiology and nu- 
trition, design and interior decoration, house- 
hold technology, problems of the modern 
family, and a course in parent education leader- 
ship offering techniques and material for 
parent teacher meetings. For full information 
write the Director, Institute of Euthenics, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Education begins the gentleman; but reading, good 


company, and reflecting must finish him.—LockE. 
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A report of progress.—Under one cover! we 
have brought together a series of discussions 
which have no essential unity but do find justi- 
fication for their grouping in that they are 
either an exposition or product of the activities 
of the Preschool Department of the Illinois In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. The 
author, Miss Ethel Kawin, who has been the 
director of this Department, gives an account 
of its development under her guidance and a 
recital of the types of services it has rendered 
as well as presents a series of case studies and 
three major investigations. 

The exposition of the ways in which the Pre- 
school Department of the Institute has func- 
tioned in the community is of value in sug- 
gesting to the interested some of the possibili- 
ties of such an organization in urban areas. 

Quite as significant a contribution in their 
way are the eight major case studies of pre- 
school children as well as the others less fully 
presented which are scattered throughout the 
book. These are more or less unique, describing 
in detail as they do the findings for each case, 
the agencies which contributed to the analysis 
and what was contributed by each, the inter- 
pretation of the individual and his problems 
evolved from the findings, the recommenda- 
tions decided upon, the organization delegated 
the responsibility for carrying out the recom- 
mendations, and the development of the case 
for a considerable period of time—several 
years in some instances. The case reports il- 
lustrate well the coéperative nature of much of 
the work of Miss Kawin’s Department. 

The researches set forth involve analyses of 
data drawn from the mass of that collected 
when the Preschool Department was function- 
ing largely as a service unit. Since the kind of 
planning which would make possible the con- 
trol of certain disturbing variables was out of 


the question, the task of interpreting findings ~ 


is no mean one. The hazards of her program the 


Pt a Kawin, Children of Preschool Age: Studies in Socio- 

Adjustment and Mental Ability, with Il- 

jeter Cases. ae The University of Chicago Press, 
1934, Pp. XXV + 3 
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author seems to have cleared admirably in the 
main, though the reader may have some dif- 
ficulty keeping all of the significant considera- 
tions in mind. 

The first study contrasts the performance of 
two groups of preschool children—one of high 
socio-economic status and one of low—on two 
so-called intelligence tests, the Merrill-Palmer 
Scale of Mental Tests and the Stanford-Binet 
Scale. Interestingly enough, the children of the 
two groups did not differ significantly in their 
standing on the Merrill-Palmer Scale and 
showed even greater similarities when the 
verbal response items were deleted from the 
test series. That a greater disparity between 
the two socio-economic groups was noted in 





the case of the Stanford-Binet test is inter- 
preted as further evidence of the réle of the 
language factor in the production of the fre- 
quently observed divergence in the test per- 
formance of children of high and low economie 
status. 

Since the subjects taking the Stanford-Binet 
test are not entirely identical with those given 
the Merrill-Palmer, it is difficult to tell to what 
extent the generalization is justified. The tech- 
nique, furthermore, of omitting language re- 
sponse items in the Merrill-Palmer scale we 
suspect introduces some scoring difficulties— 
difficulties dependent merely on the order of 
tests in the scale—whose weight it is not easy 
to estimate. In this suspicion we may be en- 
tirely wrong, because the scoring method was 
not explained in detail. The study does well, 
whatever the limitations which the method of 
gathering the data imposed, to point out the 
need: 





1. For caution in the interpretation of the 
test scores of preschool. 


2. For intensive analyses of the qualitative | 


differences in the reaction of preschool 


children with various backgrounds to the | 


individual items in our tests. 
3. For conservatism in generalizing regard- 
ing the effect of socio-economic status. 








I] 














The second research purports to give a com- 

ison and contrast with respect to a number 
or organismic and environmental factors, of 
children differing in the degree of the success 
of their social adjustment to children not their 
sibs. The author seems to have thought through 
and around her subject. The size of her task 
may be realized from the following list of fac- 
tors studied and thought of causally, in the 
main: sex; intelligence test score; physical con- 
dition; opportunity to play with children; 
length of attendance at a nursery school; num- 
ber of sibs; attitude toward sibs; crowding at 
home; position in the family sequence; other 


| behavior problems of the child; marital rela- 


tionship of the parents and the latter’s agree- 
ment or lack of agreement upon matters of 


 ehild discipline; nationality; occupation, and 


education of the father, as well as his attitude 
toward the child; and the degree of ascendance 
and submission of the subject. The question 
of the existence of ascendant and submissive 
types is also considered. 

The third study devotes itself, among other 
things, to the problem of the adequacy of the 
normative standards of the Stanford-Binet and 
Merrill-Palmer tests. The norms, Miss Kawin 
feels, are too low in the case of the Stanford- 
Binet scale, the younger the child the greater 


| the degree to which he is overrated by the 


test. The norms for the Merrill-Palmer scale, 
on the other hand, are reported to be verified, 
in the main. Before we can rest entirely com- 


’ fortably about the interpretations offered— 


though really we should expect a repetition of 
the investigation to yield somewhat similar 
results—we shall want the question of sam- 
pling of cases to be dealt with more penetrat- 
ingly. Whatever the limitations of the data, 
however, the norms Miss Kawin presents are 


deserving of as much or more confidence than 


any we have. 
Still another major focus of the last study is 
the vital question of the stability of a child’s 


’ relative score over a period of time. The Merrill- 


Palmer and Stanford-Binet scales are compared 
in this respect, the former being judged to yield 
the less constant picture when test and retest 
are separated by about 10 months on the aver- 
age. 

Since different groups were used in the in- 
vestigation of the two scales and the groups ap- 
pear not be equally homogeneous, the inter- 
pretation concerning thé relative excellence of 


' the two instruments may be questioned. 


Though again we have a hunch the author’s 
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findings will be verified by an approach to the 
problem involving more refined procedures, we 
shall be happier when some one repeats the 
study using the same group for both tests, 
keeping the interval between test and retest 
constant, and comparing on the basis of the 
same kind of relative score. The study, mean- 
while, serves to bring to the fore the dangers of 
predicting later test performance from that ob- 
served in the preschool years. 

Our general impression of the whole volume 
is that it has dealt with vital problems. We 
expect to refer to the opus often, not only for 
the material already mentioned but also for 
the bibliographies and surveys of the literature 
on the questions receiving most attention. 


HELEN Lois Kocu 
University of Chicago 


A textbook in juvenile literature—The past 
few years have produced an unusually large 
number of books for young children. Accom- 
panying this wealth of new material there is 
evidence of renewed recognition on the part of 
teachers and curriculum makers of the im- 
portance of literature in the education of chil- 
dren during the early school years. The time 
seems to be ripe, therefore, for a new treatment 
of the whole subject. Such a new and thorough- 
going presentation is affor’ed by a contribu- 
tion' from one who has for years directed col- 
lege students in their work in this field and 
speaks therefore with knowledge and authority. 
Those who are familiar with Miss Moore’s The 
Primary School, and with the series of volumes 
entitled The Classroom Teacher, will recall the 
valuable ehapters on children’s literature in 
these earlier publications by the author of the 
present book. 

In approaching the study of literature for 
children under ten years of age Miss Moore 
would have students read and thoroughly en- 
joy the best that is available in the field. “If 
they can renew acquaintance with old favor- 
ites, read much in current literature for sheer 
pleasure, pursue some lines with intensity and 
enthusiasm, and slight some which have less 
appeal, attitudes essential to literary apprecia- 
tion will be built up which can scarcely be vio- 
lated in their own work with children.” Fur- 
thermore, she would have these students gain 
“‘an adequate knowledge of the historical and 
social background out of which distinct types 
of literature have sprung” (p. 3). 


1 Annie E. Old and New for Children. 


oore. Literature 
Boston: Moe ehtee Mai Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. x +446. $1.50. 
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To these ends the author, in dealing with the 
several types of material generally recognized 
as suitable for children, presents the historical 
background of each particular type, cites five 
examples for the students’ reading both in the 
text itself and the chapter bibliography, and 
suggests numerous and varied topics and prob- 
lems for further intensive study. For example, 
the discussion of fairy and folk literature in- 
cludes the origin of the term “fairy,” changes 
that have come about in its interpretation, the 
appearance of fairies and their like in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and the host of traditional tales. 
Folk tales are discussed in terms of theories as 
to their origin, similarities among them, their 
enduring qualities, and the particular con- 
tribution of such collectors of folk lore as Per- 
rault, Grimm, Jacobs, Dascent and others. 
Folk tales are analyzed as to dramatic qualities, 
beginnings and endings, story patterns, themes, 
character portrayals, annual subjects and the 
songs and refrains which are introduced, and 
always these are the illuminating examples. In 
similar fashion the author deals with Mother 
Goose, fables, myths, poetry, modern fanciful 
tales and modern realistic stories. 

An unusual and extremely interesting feature 
of this book is “‘a full length portrait and ex- 
tended interpretation of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen,” to which one of the twelve chapters is de- 
voted. “‘The study of Andersen is recommended 
as an example of method in tracing significant 
relations between the author’s life and person- 
ality and whatever is unique in his creative 
work. This study also yields a wealth of sug- 
gestion to all who try to write for children or 
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to become more expert in identifying elements 
of charm in the work of others. Andersen made 


a very unusual contribution to children’s liter. | 


ature and occupies a unique position in relg. 
tion to both traditional and modern stories, 
Whether many of his tales can be used in lower 
primary grades or not, no story-teller can af. 
ford to neglect the work of the wizard in the 
art’”’ (p. 6). 

In addition to the many annotated references 


given in connection with each chapter the last ( 


ten pages of the book are devoted to supple 
mentary bibliographies, also annotated. 
Thus is this volume rich in valuable content, 
It will doubtless be used as a basic text in 
courses given in many teachers colleges and it 
should be added to the library of everyone in- 


terested in providing for children the best that | 


literature has to offer them. Aricr TEMPLE 


PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN 


AGNEW, Karte E. anp CoBLe, MARGARET. 
Baby Animals on the Farm. Yonkers-on Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company, 
1933. Pp. V+153. $0.68. 
BurRKE, CLAIRE SENIOR. 
The Children’s Own Book of Songs and Sil- 
houettes. New York: Carl Fisher Pp. 50. 
KNIsceE.tia, Haze G. 
Tittle Songs for Little Players: A First Book for 


Piano. New York: Carl Fisher. Pp. 44. $0.75, 


MacKinstery, E. 
The Fairy Alphabet. New York: The Viking 
Press 1933. Unpaged. $1.50. 
TUTTLE, FLORENCE PIPER. 


Poetry Patch House: The Poetry Readers, Book 


One. Brattleborle, Vermont: The Stephen- 
Daye Press, 1933. Pp. 132. $0.68. 
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(continued from page 402) 
cial, economic, and international problems 
in terms of personal responsibility and op- 
portunity. We try to use all that other insti- 
tutions are contributing in the way of in- 
formation, skills, and attitudes, to codper- 
ate with them, and to avoid mere duplica- 
tion and competition. 

A peculiar condition which church schools 
face is that of being restricted to marginal . 
leisure time. This limitation has become 
more acute as other schools have expanded 
their programs and time schedules, and as 
families feel the need and find opportunity 
for week-ending in the country. Some of the 
things we are attempting could possibly be 





done as well or better through other schools 
if they conceived of their functions and of 
the functions of religion somewhat differ- 
ently. Certainly the religious element in ex- 
perience, individual and social, is too sig- 


nificant to be dealt with as inadequately as » 


it is being dealt with at present. One looks 
forward to a time when the codperation of 
all persons and institutions concerned with 
education will be less piecemeal and less a 
matter of mere “good will.”” Fundamentally 
the problems of all educators are intimately 
related, for we deal with the same people 
and the same social situations. This present 
is too marked by our inability and unwill- 
ingness to grapple with fundamentals. 
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Mental Hygiene in its quarterly issue, dated 
January, prints an article on The Mental 
Health of The Teacher by JamesS. Plant, M.D., 
Director of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
in Newark, N.J. Dr. Plant notes the ease with 
which this topic may be treated on the nega- 
tive side and mentions the fact that it very 
often is. But since it is his belief that “mental 
health is something more than merely the ab- 
sence of disease” he sets out to approach the 
subject positively—‘“‘in the sense of attempting 
to outline what any one of us looks to life to 
provide for us.” He believes that one would 
look for five things. These are: 


1. Security 

2. Temperament 

3. A Healthy Group Relationship 
4. Integration 

5. Success. 


Each of these points is discussed at some length 
with special application to particular problems 


| which may be peculiar to the teaching profes- 


sion. Of Security he says “‘the first need for 
mental health is the presence in our lives of 
some quite adequate family tie—the close prox- 


| imity of one or more persons from whom we 


have a sense of security coming from the fact 
of who we are.”’ He contrasts this relationship 
to those we form by virtue of what we are or 
what we do. He feels that the teacher may be 
hampered in attaining this by the common 
difficulty women teachers have in pursuing 


| their profession after marriage. As to Tempera- 


ment, he suggests that one should “look for a 
mild degree of extraversion in your make-up.” 
For while he recognizes that the great thinkers 


’ and dreamers of the world have been intro- 


verts, he thinks the extravert “represents the 
more healthy type of adjustment.” His defi- 


I. nition of extraversion is interesting—‘“‘there is 


involved a certain ‘friendliness’ with the en- 
vironment, with physical reality, a sort of 
facile flow of action and reaction between the 
individual and his environment, that there is a 
certain at-easeness about the reception of 
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events of reality and equally a facility in re- 
sponse to those phenomena.” He finds in the 
present day programs with their tendencies to 
provide for doing on the children’s part, a step 
in the right direction. Under A Healthy Group 
Relationship he stresses the need for having 
some corner of life one’s own. He calls it “the 
paradox of life: to want to be for the most part 
the follower, doing what others do, living as 
they live, lost in the crowd, yet to want also 
one little corner in life where one is the leader 
—is different.” In this connection he says of 
the purchase of a hat that “it is the greatest 
of psychiatric ventures,” which rather consoles 
one for all the difficulties met in this field, 
which one has feared are rather weakminded. 
Under Integration he says, “it has to do not 
only with the federation of the facets of the 
personality about some goal or aim, but also 
with the building of a certain completeness or 
adequate richness in that personality.” He 
thinks there is a real hazard in teaching here 
since in the teaching setting there is much de- 
pendence upon the teacher and grave danger 
that she will come to require it. In the move- 
ment to give children independence and scope 
for initiative he finds hope for the teacher also. 
Success he treats from a side quite different 
from the usually accepted one, for by it he 
means that feeling which comes to the teacher 
when she realizes that the particular thing she 
is doing can be done by her in a little different 
way than by any one else in the world. He 
thinks it calls for “new situations and new 
challenges in human interrelationships.” And 
he feels that the ordinary routine of school fails 
to give this opportunity. Finally how to attain 
this type of mental health is considered, and 
the author’s conclusion is that since those who 
are actually engaged in this work are in rather 
close agreement that the amount acquired dur- 
ing life is largely acquired through the first 
fifteen years of life, teacher selection rather 
than teacher training is the important thing. 
His final sentence is “Teacher training is, and 
will long remain, important, but our real goal 
is teacher selection.” 
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The same journal carries an article on ‘The 
Significance Of Play And Recreation In Civi- 
lized Life’? by Arthur R. Timme, M.D., Psy- 
chiatrist, Los Angeles Public Schools. In re- 
capitulation he says, ‘It is necessary in civi- 
lized life to modify or socialize certain funda- 
mental drives that were once useful and neces- 
sary to survival.” One of these is the aggressive 
drive and while he feels part of it in adult life 
finds expression in the energy that goes into 
competitive and codéperative efforts of daily 
life, much is left. Of it he says, “The great 
safety outlet for unutilized aggression has al- 
ways been in the play and sports of the people.” 
After listing various forms of organized sports 
which have been known from ancient times to 
the present day he says, ‘‘Those who cannot 
actually participate derive a vicarious outlet 
through identification with the participants.” 
Of the play of young children he makes several 
interesting statements. ‘‘Play in the life of the 
child is fully as important as work in the life of 
the adult.’”’ He shows in some detail how the 
child’s play ‘epitomizes the past behavior of 
the race.’”’ Its next value he finds in that “‘it is 
a preparation for the future work of man.” 
There are two ways in which it especially func- 
tions, he believes. First ‘‘Play is straining in 
application and concentration,” in that, “only 
in Play does the child experience that interest 
and enthusiasm, that losing of one’s self in the 
task at hand, that indifference to distracting 
influences that make for success when carried 
into the serious work of man.” The author does 
not indicate how this much-to-be-desired trans- 
fer of training will take place. Again he says, 
“Play is training in socialization. It is by far the 
best and perhaps the only means of socializing 
the child.” 


In Educational Method for February, Fred- 
erick L. Patry, Neuropsychiatrist, State Edu- 
cation Department, New York writes on “How 
We May Help To Correct Speech Defects.”’ 
He tells us that “It is estimated that approxi- 
mately four per cent of the pupils in elementary 
grades have speech defects which demand 
special attention.”’ Of these the majority may 
be corrected or at least greatly benefitted. The 


first step is a consideration of all ‘‘the facts and ° 


factors which pertinently bear on the causes of 
speech difficulties.” And here it is necessary 
to study the individual as a whole, as he puts it, 
“including constitutional and ingrained factors 
as well as those of environment and experiences 
and the individual’s reaction to them.’ He 
lists three causes: 
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a. Some structural abnormality 

b. Some functional defects. 

c. Some difficulty more or less on the mental} 

level (psychogenic). 

Treatment “rationally lies in the removal of 
the cause, or rather causes, since there are 
usually several causative factors at work,” 
There are discussions on each point mep- 
tioned and then bearing them all in mind he 
formulates a number of general rules, which we 
will list more briefly than the article does, 


1. Gain the confidence, good will and de. 
sire of the person to correct his difficulty, 


2. Surround him with a sympathetic, ; 


calm, understanding and encouraging 
atmosphere. 

3. Ignore his speech shortcomings and make 
occasions for praise and reward. 

4. Never correct him in the presence of 
others. 

5. Do not call upon him to speak before a 
group, but encourage him to volunteer, 

6. Urge him to relax, and think sounds be- 
fore attempting to say them. 

7. Urge him to pronounce every word 
slowly, distinctly, and correctly. 

8. Writing the first letter of each word 
will assist the stutterer. 


9. Secure the coéperation of parent, teach- 


ers, and others. At the same time, the 
child should be led to realize that he him- 
self is the chief agent in getting well. 

. Speak and study aloud. The use of a 
mirror will be of assistance. 

. Do not interfere with changing the fune- 
tion of the dominant hand. 


understanding of the causes and sources 
of stress and strain which contributes to 
the stuttering habit. 


In the same journal, Elizabeth B. Bigelow, 
Psychologist, Public Schools, Summit, N. J. 
discusses ‘‘Improvement In Reading As Shown 


By Standard Tests.” This is a report of the re- 


sults of a special drive to improve reading inthe 
Summit public schools. The necessity of such a 
drive was indicated by standard tests. Of 
especial interest to kindergarten and primary 
teachers will be the following comments. “Last 
year we found that a large percentage of our 
failures were among immature children who 
entered grade 1 at too early an age, either 
mentally or chronologically. Therefore, in 
considering promotion from kindergarten to 
first grade, we took this matter into considera- 
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tion. A testing program was set up by which 
the kindergartners tested all children being 
considered for promotion, and the psychologist 
tested those who came from the outside. As a 
result the number of children under 6 chrono- 
logically who entered the first grade was re- 


| duced from 76 of the year before to 44. A com- 


ment of especial interest is this. “This year 
we have 35 children who were below 6.0 men- 


| tally in September. Exactly one-half of these 


were below standard in May. Eight others are 
just on the border. The majority of these im- 
mature children have found the work difficult 
and have been under considerable strain. It is 


| evident that more careful selection of children 


for first grade has materially helped to raise the 
standard of achievement and to decrease the 
problem of maladjustment.” Also, “In con- 
sidering promotions for another year, we have 
made still further effort to prevent underage 
and immature children from attempting work 


| which is beyond them.” Some suggestive criti- 


cisms are listed, as offered by principals in 
answer to a questionnaire on “‘What are some 


' of the common mistakes in the teaching of 


reading?’ They are as follows: “Tendency to 
work with groups, rather than with individuals; 
Failure to appreciate the differences in back- 
ground among children; Tendency to begin the 


| teaching of reading before children have suf- 


ficient reading readiness; Failure to appreciate 
the limited vocabulary of many children; Lack 
of preparation for the teaching of reading 


’ among upper grade teachers; Lack of famili- 


arity with the fundamental learning processes; 
Hesitancy of teachers to try out new methods; 
Tendency to use books and materials beyond 
the child’s level.’’ These present test questions 
teachers may well ask themselves. 


Child Study devotes its March issue to Sum- 
mer Activities. Its first article is on “How 
Summer Activities Are Changing and Why” 
by Leroy E. Bowman. This starts with a histori- 
eal survey of the reasons for vacations, which 
the author tells us began when we were 
largely an agricultural people, because the 
children were needed for the summer farm 
work. Far from being ‘“‘the result of a humani- 
tarian concern for child and teacher,” he be- 
lieves that “In a time when a man’s wealth 
was counted in sons, as well as stock and acres, 
the sons, and daughters too, were indispensable 
from early spring until after harvest, and of 
necessity schools were organized accordingly.” 
He recognizes, however, that this immediate 
contact with real life situations had some edu- 
cational value for the children. With the change 
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of our society to an industrial civilization, we 
cling to the vacation which it does not demand, 
and it is now imperative that we supply what 
the children gained through the earlier oppor- 
tunity to get in touch with “everyday reality.” 
The attitude during the transition stage of 
society has been “one of escape pure and 
simple.”’ It has been assumed that any form 
of recreation was desirable. Now he feels 
that there is need for community planning so 
that the child’s whole year will provide the 
sort of activities he should be having. He uses 
three words to sum up the three stages of atti- 
tude toward this problem of summer activities. 
The first was the work stage, the second, the 
recreational and the third should be the edu- 
cational. He gives a number of illustrations of 
the ways this problem is being met in various 
centers, and says while this is meeting only a 
small number of children at present it points 
the way to what may be done. The school seems 
peculiarly unresponsive to this service, but he 
believes it should be enlisted and all other pos- 
sible agencies. What is being done should be 
regarded only as an experiment or a demonstra- 
tion or possibilities and he calls upon parents, 
professional workers, and civic agencies to at- 
tack the problem. ‘There is little excuse for 
continued failure to provide for all the chil- 
dren during a quarter of their school lives.” 


Parents for March has a very suggestive 
article by Anna Wiecking on “Overheard By 
An Eavesdropper.” While this deals directly 
with parent-child relationships, the method 
would be an interesting one to work out in 
teacher-child relationship. In the activities de- 
scribed the author made notes of the casual 
observations she was able to make of mother- 
child situations, noting, unobserved, just what 
the contacts were. When viewed in the light of 
how attitudes are built up in children, they are 
appalling, but when considered in the light of 
every day experience, one knows they are ac- 
tual. 


This magazine prints also ‘‘A Personality 
Rating Scale For Children Six to Nine’ by J. 
Allan Hicks. It describes how the scale was 
built up and then tells how it is to be used, and 
gives the average results which have been made 
by a number of children who have taken it. 
The author suggests “Parent study groups can 
use the scale to advantage in several ways. For 
example it may be used as a “basis for discus- 
sion, item by item, raising such questions as the 
following: How desirable or undesirable is this 
behavior? Why is it desirable or undesirable?” 
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Does Equipment Make a Difference? In these 
days of retrenchment and re-evaluation it is 
helpful to have in black and white certain fig- 
ures which suggest whether or not the limited 
funds we do have for education are wisely 
spent. The tax-payer who is dubious about ap- 
propriating money for playground equipment 
and who says, in defense ‘‘We managed to play 
very well without equipment when I was a 
child,” is perhaps more interested in figures 
than in argument. Therefore two recent studies 
by Dr. Marguerite Wilker! are of special in- 
terest. : 

A. In the one study, thirty-three children of 
nursery school and kindergarten age were ob- 
served for three days while at play on a well- 
equipped playground, and for three additional 
days when all except the fixed play equipment 
was removed. The observations were devised 
to record the kind of materials used, the type 
of exercise encouraged and the kinds of unde- 
sirable behavior which occurred before and 
after the play equipment was removed. 

The materials which were permanently 
placed and were therefore present during both 
series of observations were two junglegyms, 
two swings and a sand-box. The materials 
which were removed were boards, boxes, ve- 
hicles, balls, shovels and a rocking boat. 

The results are as follows: 


1. When the play equipment was reduced 
the type of activity it had stimulated de- 
creased and other activities appeared. 
Bodily movement and exercise decreased 
while play with sand and dirt were very 
greatly increased. 

. Without the play equipment there were 
more contacts with the teachers, and more 
organized games. 

3. There was a definite increase in the a- | 
mount of undesirable behavior when the 
equipment was removed (such as hitting, 
quarrelling, crying, teasing). 
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B. In the second study the same methods 


were used except that here a group of twenty. 


nine kindergarten children were observed first 
during a period of days when the playground 
was only meagerly equipped, and later during 
a period when considerable new equipment in 
the form of rough boards, boxes, wheels and 
ropes was introduced. The results were strik- 


ingly similar to those in study A. On the en- ° 


riched playground bodily activity and exercise 
decreased slightly, while play with sand de- 
creased considerably and games and undesir- 
able behavior disappeared. 

These two studies are valuable not so much 
because of the evidence collected, (for the 
number of children studied was small and the 
number of the days of observation unfortu- 
nately few), but because of the problem thus 
presented and the kind of approach made by 
Dr. Wilker and her assistants. Studies of this 
kind, more substantial in reliability and in 
number of observations, are very much needed, 
and many help very much in guiding our selec- 
tion of play equipment and play materials. 


Are Wheel-Toys Desirable at All Times? While 
Dr. Wilker was presenting her studies on the 
value of play equipment before one discussion 
group of the Nursery Education Conference at 
Toronto, before another section Dr. Driscoll 
was reporting an experiment of a somewhat 
similar kind conducted at Vassar. 

Last summer it was decided to have the 
younger of the two nursery school groups use as 
a playground (cooler for summer play) a slope 
wooded with birches at the base of which there 
was a small even plat of ground, instead of 
having the group use the regular winter play- 
ground which was unshaded. On the shaded 
playground it was possible to have a jungle 
gym, a sand box, inclined boards and a piano 
box cut with door and window, but it was not 
possible for the children to use there such wheel 
toys as tricycles, kiddie cars, express wagons 
or doll carriages. This playground was used 
only in the morning, and in the afternoons 
the children were given opportunity to use the 
wheel toys on a shaded walk. 




















“After the second week, the variety and cre- 
ativeness of the play of the younger group in 
the shaded grove began to attract attention. 
The sand play, in particular, was ingenious and 
absorbing. The small toys such as automobiles 
were used in conjunction with the digging, thus 
using incipient dramatic play. Skill in climbing 

d rapidly. Many social contacts and 
intermittent group play occurred around the 
iano box.” 

The older nursery group presented in their 
play a sharp contrast to that of the children in 
the grove. The expanse of cement walk in their 
playground produced a decided stimulus for 
the use of tricycles, kiddie cars, express wagons 
and doll carriages. Very little activity of a dif- 
ferent kind was observed. “Blocks received 
- only passing attention, easels were ignored, and 
the sand box had only its particular devotees.” 
It was therefore decided to try the experiment 
of removing all the wheel toys of the older group 
after the first hour of play. “In a relatively 
short time other activities developed. Building, 
both with blocks and packing boxes, received 


great attention. Experimentation with color 


sprang into life. Dramatic play involving a 
group of four and five children developed 
around the hauling of sand in dump trucks. In 
short the whole complexion of the playground 
changed and instead of a monotonous similarity 
of play activity, varied and creative activities 
were in evidence.” 

It would seem from this experiment that we 


- should be increasingly critical of the kinds of 


materials which we choose to serve as a part 
of the young child’s environment. Undoubtedly 


| mobile and locomotive toys have their place, 


especially as means of creating self-confidence 
and a sense of power in a child, but perhaps 
too many such toys, or such toys for too long 
a period, especially for some children who may 
seek Kiddie-Kars and tricycles as a means of 
escape from group responsibility, are not de- 


| sirable. 


How Shall We Feed the Child? There is prob- 
ably no nutritionist or pediatrician who is a 
better psychologist than Dr. Charles Aldrich. 
His book ‘‘Cultivating the Child’s Appetite” is 
familiar to most students in early education, 
and his papers and talks have influenced nur- 
sery school practice not a little. 

At the Toronto Nurséry Education Confer- 





ence Dr. Aldrich gave a paper before the dis- 
cussion group on “The Physical Health of the 
Preschool Child” entitled “The Qualitative 
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Concept in Nutrition.” It summarizes the sig- 
nificant trends in research in child nutrition in 
recent years and points out the implications of 
these investigations for parents and nursery 
school teachers, 

Briefly, the main points are these: In con- 
sidering the physical health of the child for the 
vast majority of people the quantity idea has 
not only eclipsed that of quality, but has made 
the attainment of good quality vastly more 
difficult. Even among doctors and nurses in 
schools and clinics certain of them take as their 
main basis for a diagnosis of malnutrition the 
figures given by weight and height estimations 
rather than considering such other important 
factors as facial expression, color of the mucous 
membranes, posture, tissue turgor, muscle 
tone, and mental attitude. Weight alone is not 
the only criterion of good or poor nutritional 
status. 

A tremendous stimulus to nutrition was 
given when the fact was discovered that the 
food calory was a mathematic entity. But this 
very discovery led many workers to jump to 
the conclusion that the calory was the unit of 
nutrition and therefore urged that children be 
given high caloric feedings. They implied that 
these high caloric feedings were necessary for 
normal development and they successfully 
popularized the idea. Numberless breakfast 
foods appeared on the market like magic, 
puddings were extolled, it was maintained that 
armies could march untold miles on cakes of 
chocolate, and blatant advertising of the day 
capitalized the calory much as it does now the 
vitamin V with less justice. Since gain in weight 
often follows return of health after illness, it 
was assumed that weight increase was an index 
of good health. 

An important and early result of this ac- 
tivity was the fact that calories were so consci- 
entiously and thoughtlessly crammed that the 
appetites of a surprisingly large proportion of 
our children were ruined. Caloric propaganda 
still wields considerable force all through the 
country, and we still see fearful parents trying 
to keep up to the slogan “‘A quart of milk a 
day,” and other such pressures. 

With the discovery of the importance of 
amino acids, and later of vitamins the caloric 
idea was challenged. And we are now living in 
what might be called a vitamin-mineral-salt 
era. So many new discoveries are being made 
at present about the values of these substances 
that the practising physician is almost bewil- 
dered. At present the clinician’s wisest plan is 
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to select for his patients such diets as will con- 
sist in widely diversified kinds of foods as little 
changed by manufacture, seasoning and cook- 
ing as possible. Such diets have produced the 
race and if properly supplemented should sus- 
tain it. Undoubtedly specific substances of 
proven value will be added from time to time 
to both individual and community diets. 

A progressive program of this kind is dic- 
tated by common sense and prudence; its 
achievement is blocked by one factor alone, 
wide-spread lack of appetite in children. This, 
it is suggested, is due to forced feeding initiated 
by a misconception of the essentials of nutri- 
tion, a hand-me-down from the caloric or 
quantitative era. As a result in many instances 
neither quantity nor quality is eaten, and the 
whole nutritional system breaks down, while 
behavior problems, phobias, and indigestion 
appear. 

There are certain major objectives in nu- 
trition all of which are distinguished more by 
qualitative than by quantitative ideas. We 
need to educate varied tastes in children so that 
all sorts of foods may be eaten. We must teach 
mothers and nurses to prepare foods so that 
they are not spoiled by unnecessary cooking 
and processing, and we need to supply the 
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known accessory food factors either in th 
foods or separately to every child. We must 
on the alert in instances of physical ill-heaf 
for the possibility that deficiencies may @ 
either in the quality of food or of hygiene, B 
all these goals depend for their attainment] 
a large extent upon the development of g 
appetites. And “I think it should be emphi 
sized that the tremendous quantitative effg 
spoiled the appetites of a large percentage | 
our child population and is still doing it in 
larger proportion than it is pleasant for me{ 
realize.”” Yet for those who are optimistical] 
inclined the future holds out an alluring pig 
ture, indicating as it does that new knowledg 
of qualitative changes in diet and hygiene ma 
prevent many functional and pathologic cos 
ditions from which children now suffer. “TI ai 
enthusiastically championing the applicati¢ 
of the benefits of modern nutritional advanee 
to our children ...I sincerely believe tha 
with quality attained in our nutritional 
hygienic management quantity results wil 
overwhelm us with satisfaction. ... It is of 
duty as people interested in good nutrition 
preach this doctrine from the house-tops, 
keep impressing on our patients the unique vab 
ue of types of foods rather than their quality.4 
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(continued from page 405) 
the social forces that are determining the 
practicability of standards, she will be un- 
informed, unsympathetic and unservice- 
able, as is our outworn, unadjusting, static 
school program. 

Throughout the decades we have gone on 
with a set school program. Where new ideas 
were added the teachers’ load was piled up. 
Now, not only activities, but numbers of 
pupils have been laid at the door of the 
teacher. Yet there is a big gap, this need 
for home-school coéperation. It seems as 
though we must now be ingenious and per- 
haps quite reckless. If we throw down the 
gauntlet and say all right, let’s reassort our - 
curricula and fit our teaching so as toin- 
clude these new demands made for educa- 
tion, what will happen. Perhaps we will 
find that the new deal for education will re- 


sult as it seems to have in industry ang 
agriculture—shorter hours, more intensity, 
greater results. One result is sure—that 
the persons interested in human develop 
ment teaching will be more fun. | 

It is obvious that professionally trained 
workers can recognize these needs earlier 
and perhaps more objectively than cai 
parents. The school will have to take the 
initiative to start the experimental work,) 
and perhaps since it will create quite an ad- 
ministrative problem, the teachers who seé 
the need first hand, will have to help ad- 
ministrators to plan the way. It is not 
necessary for us to wait with experimenting} 
for the developments of the new com 
munity housing projects, or to create new 
reteaching agencies and clinics. With 
enough sensitivity in our own thinking we 
can each make beginnings. 











